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SUMMARY 


I.  INTRODUCTION 


On  June  3,  1983,  Mayor  White  announced  the  formation  of  a  thirty 
(30)  member  Advisory  Group  on  the  Linkage  between  Downtown 
Development  and  Neighborhood  Housing  to  refine  the  concept  of  having 
major  developers  contribute  to  a  fund  dedicated  to  expanding  the 
supply  of  decent  and  affordable  housing  for  local  residents.  He 
appointed  Edward  J.  McComack.  Jr.,  Esquire  and  City  Councillor 
Bruce  C.  Boiling  co-chairmen  of  this  group,  composed  of  developers, 
financiers,  representatives  from  neighborhood-based  non-profit 
organizations,  housing  advocates,  academicians,  and  representatives 
from  City  government.  The  Mayor  asked  the  group  to  report  back  to  , 
him  with  reconinendations  for  building  on  existing  PubUc-private 
partnerships  and  city  policies  by  creating  new  linkages  between  the 
city  government,  downtown  development  and  the  neighborhoods,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  relieving  the  shortage  of  housing  affordable 
to  Boston  residents. 

In  this  report,  the  Advisory  Group  recommends  the  establishment  of 
several  mechanisms  to  generate  funds  from  major  real  estate 
developments  in  Boston  for  low  and  moderate  income  housing  ln  the 
neighborhoods.  The  recommendations  are  a  distillation  of  an 
enormous  amount  of  research,  testimony,  debate,  and  discussion. 
There  is  no  received  wisdom  here,  but  rather  a  careful  balancing 
act"  performed  in  the  interest  of  helping  to  unite  Boston  s  downtown 
and  its  residential  communities. 

These  recommendations,  if  enacted,  will  result  in  the  assembly  of 
significant  amounts  of  money  for  housing  while  preserving  Boston  s 
positive  investment  climate.  They  flow  from  the  fullest  possible 
Inquiry  (given  time  constraints)  Into  Boston  s  current  and 
prospective  housing  and  development  environments.  They  were 
designed  to  address  the  specific  context  unique  to  this  city. 

Boston  has  an  opportunity  1n  the  eighties  that  few  other  cities  have 
~  to  make  Important  strides  in  bringing  its  disadvantaged 
population  into  the  mainstream  of  American  life  through  jobs, 
development,  and  housing  strategies.  That  opportunity  is  afforded 
more  than  any  other  factor  by  a  strong  and  growing  private  economy 
~  a  relatively  recent  development  in  Boston.  We  would  disserve 
those  who  labored  for  decades  to  build  the  foundations  of  prosperity 
if  we  either  took  that  strong  economy  for  granted  or  assumed  its 
permanence.  Those  who  seek  to  extend  the  benefits  of  that  economy 
must  also  be  its  custodians  -  and  it  is  in  that  spirit  that  the 
Advisory  Group  offers  its  linkage  program. 


II.  THE  BOSTON  CONTEXT 

Discussion  of  linkage  comes  at  a  time  when  Boston  faces  a  strong 
development  climate.  Increasing  problems  of  housing  affordablllty 
and  decreasing  public  resources  available  for  housing. 

On  the  development  side,  Boston  Is  experiencing  an  economic 
resurgence  encompassing  office,  hotel,  retail.  Institutional, 
Industrial,  and  residential  development.  Between  1983  and  1986  two 
point  seven  (2.7)  billion  dollars  of  Investment  Is  scheduled  for 
completion.  This  signifies  an  average  annual  construction  rate  of 
more  than  three  (3)  million  net  square  feet  of  office,  retail, 
medical,  educational  and  cultural  space.  Looking  ahead  to  the 
years  1987-92,  development  proposals  yet  to  be  approved  or  scheduled 
and  projections  of  office,  retail  and  hotel  demand  Indicate  that 
the  prospect  for  development  construction  will  continue  at  an 
average  annual  rate  of  one  point  nine  (1.9)  to  two  point  four  (2.4) 
million  square  feet  during  this  period. 

Most  of  this  development  will  be  concentrated  downtown.  Almost  all 
of  the  expected  Increase  In  office  space  and  hotels  and  the  major 
share  of  new  retail  development  will  occur  downtown. 

This  rapid  growth  In  downtown  development  would  seem  to  Indicate 
that  Boston  Is  a  prosperous  city.  A  look  at  the  demographic  and 
housing  statistics  for  Boston  tell  another  story: 

.  Boston's  population  had  the  fifth  lowest  median  household  income 
of  the  country's  thirty  (30)  largest  cities. 

.  The  share  of  persons  In  poverty  status  In  Boston  was  twice  that 
of  the  metropolitan  area. 

.  More  than  twenty  percent  (20%)  of  the  residents  of  Boston  In 
1980  were  in  "poverty  status",  a  five  percent  (5%)  Increase 
from  1970. 

.  Fifty-eight  percent  (58%)  of  households  in  Boston  were  of  low 
and  moderate  Income  in  1980  according  to  guidelines  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

.  The  rental  housing  stock,  upon  which  seventy  percent  (70%)  of 
Boston  households  rely,  is  aged  and  increasingly  troubled. 

Affordablllty  of  housing  is  a  major  problem,  particularly  for 
Boston's  tenants.  In  1980,  almost  forty  percent  (40%)  of  Boston  s 
renters  were  paying  rent  In  excess  of  thirty  percent  (30%)  of  their 
Income.  This  rent  burden,  especially  for  lower  Income  renters,  is 
an  indication  of  an  "affordablllty  gap"  as  property  owners  with  an 
aging,  inefficient  housing  stock  are  unable  to  find  tenants  with 
the  means  to  pay  for  it. 


This  difficult  housing  situation  Is  exacerbated  by  the  Federal 
government's  withdrawal   for  most  activity  in  housing.     Although 
state  efforts  to  pick  up  the  slack  are  laudable,  the  State  does  not 
have  the  resources  to  replace  the  drastric  federal  cuts  In 
assistance  to  low  and  moderate  Income  housing. 

In  looking  for  additional  sources  of  revenue  to  address  the 
critical   housing  problems  of  Boston's  residents,  some  have 
suggested  allocating  general   funds  for  housing,  or  dedicating  a 
percentage  of  the  Increase  in  taxes  generated  by  new  development 
for  this  purpose.     Under  Proposition  2  1/2,  however,  the  City  will 
face  the  challenge  of  maintaining  the  current  level  of  services 
with  a  declining  property  tax  levy. 

t 

III^  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  A  HOUSING  LINKAGE 

GUIDELINES  FOR  BOSTON 

After  weeks  of  testimony  from  experts  and  discussion  of  the 
development  climate,  housing  needs  and  public  resources  available 
for  housing,  the  Advisory  Group  developed  guidelines  for  designing 
an  effective  linkage  mechanism  for  Boston  concerning:  1)  the  scope 
of  the  linkage  program;  2)  the  desired  Impact;  3)  the  nature  of  the 
developer's  contribution;  4)  the  nature  of  the  City's  contribution; 
and  5)  the  transition  to  implement  new  requirements. 

1.  Scope 

The  Advisory  Group  recomnends  that  the  linkage  program  be 
Implemented  city-wide  and  that  new  construction. and  substantial 
rehabilitation  projects  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  (100,000) 
square  feet,  in  the  aggregate  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the 
program.     (As  used  in  this  report  "substantial"  rehabilitation 
shall  mean  "gut"  as  distinguished  from  "cosmetic"  rehabilitation  as 
those  phrases  are  understood  in  the  real  estate  industry.)     Such  a 
threshold  will  exclude  most  neighborhood  commercial  projects  and 
small-scale  rehabilitation  efforts. 

It  is  recommended  that  Industrial  and  residential  development  fall 
outside  the  scope  of  any  program,  except  for  such  development  above 
the  threshold  that  directly  causes  a  reduction  in  the  supply  of  low 
or  moderate  income  housing. 

2.  Impact 

The  goal  of  the  Advisory  Group  is  to  develop  a  linkage  proposal 
which  balances  the  dual  objectives  of  fostering  a  strong 
development  climate  and  creating  a  fund  to  address  the  housing 
needs  of  Boston's  neighborhoods.     Further,  it  was  the  Advisory 
Group's  intent  that  this  proposal   serve  as  a  vehicle  to  raise  the 
consciousness  of  the  downtown  community  to  its  responsibilities  to 
contribute  to  the  well  being  of  the  neighborhoods.     However,  it  is 
not  Intended  that  the  private  sector  replace  public  sector 
resources  devoted  to  housing,  nor  that  the  funds  raised  through  the 
linkage  mechanisms,  by  themselves,  be  viewed  as  a  solution  to  the 
housing  problems  of  the  City. 


3.        Nature  of  Developer's  Contribution 

There  was  considerable  debate  among  members  of  the  Advisory  Group 
on  the  nature  of  the  developer's  contribution  and  its  impact  on  the 
competing  objectives  of  maintaining  a  strong  development  climate 
and  creating  a  significant  fund  for  neighborhood  housing.     There 
was  agreement  that  the  developer's  linkage  contribution  should  be 
based  on  an  explicit  fonmula.    This  enables  a  developer  to  estimate 
in  advance  the  additional  costs  to  the  project  and  it  removes  any 
'    appearance  of  favored  treatment  for  certain  developments. 

The  Advisory  Group  recommends  that  calculation  of  a  contribution  be 
based  on  the  gross  square  footage  of  development  which  is  above  the 
threshold  of  one  hundred  thousand  (100,000)  square  feet,  excluding 
parking. 

The  majority  of  the"  Advisory  Group  recommends  that  the  developer 
contribute  a  fee  of  five  dollars  ($5.00)  per  square  foot.    To 
mitigate  the  impact  of  this  fee  on  project  feasibility  and  to 
provide  for  a  steady  and  certain  Income  stream  for  neighborhood 
housing,  the  Advisory  Group  recoimends  that  this  contribution  be 
paid  over  twelve  (12)  years,  beginning  at  the  time  of  the  granting 
of  the  certificate  of  occupancy  or  twenty-four  (24)  months  after 
the  granting  of  the  building  pemlt,  whichever  occurs  first.     The 
remaining  payments  would  be"  made  annually  thereafter  for  eleven 
(11)  years.     The  developer  would  agree  by  contract  to  this  payment 
schedule  prior  to  the  granting  of  permits  or  zoning  relief.     This 
stream  of  income  is  important,  since  it  may  be  used  to  leverage 
additional  funds  or  to  provide  a  predictable  source  of  funding 
around  which  the  City  and  conmunity-based  organizations  may  plan 
future  activities  and  priorities. 

The  Advisory  Group  estimates  that  such  a  fee  schedule  would  raise 
between  thirty  seven  (37)  and  fifty-two  (52)  million  dollars  over  a 
ten  (10)  year  period,  based  on  a  twelve  (12)  year  stream  of 
payments  equal  to  forty-two  cents  ($.42)  per  square  foot  per  year. 
This  estimate  assumes  that  development  subject  to  the  linkage 
mechanism  continues  at  a  pace  of  approximately  one  point  six  (1.6) 
to  two  point  twenty-eight  (2.28)  million  gross  square  feet  per 
year.     This  estimated  annual  average  includes  office,  retail,  hotel 
and  institutional  development  over  the  one  hundred  thousand 
.  (100,000)  square  foot  threshold,  for  new  construction  and 
substantial   rehabilitation  city-wide. 

To  be  responsive  to  changes  over  time  such  as  inflation,  the  City's 
development  climate  and  resources  for  housing,  the  linkage  fonmula 
should  be  reviewed  and  updated  every  five  (5)  years  on  the  basis  of 
independent,  objective  criteria. 


4.  Nature  of  City's  Contribution 

The  Advisory  Group  recoranends  that  the  City  contribute  to  the 
linkage  program  by:     1)  coordinating  and  centralizing  its  housing 
activities;  2)  maintaining  its  financial  comnltment  to  housing  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  persons;  and  3)  dedicating  a  percentage  of 
the  funds  raised  from  disposition  of  real  property  assets  to 
meeting  neighborhood  needs. 

5.  Transition 

In  instituting  changes  in  public  policy  such  as  the  linkage  policy 
recommended  herein,  it  is  Important  to  consider  the  timing  of  such 
a  change  and  its  Impact  on  activities  in  progress.  It  is 
recommended  that  projects  which  have  in  place  building  permits  or 
construction  loans  which  were  Issued  or  executed  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  linkage  proposal  be  excluded  from  mandatory 
participation  in  the  linkage  program.  No  developer  should  be 
required  to  resubmit  for  permits  or  renegotiate  executed  leases  or 
loan  agreements. 

PROPOSED  MECHANISMS 

To  achieve  linkage  between  new  do«mtown  development  and 
neighborhood  housing,  the  Advisory  Group  recommends  a  comprehensive 
three  phased  program  calling  for  short-term,  mid- term  and  long-term 
Implementation. 

First:  The  Mayor  should  submit  to  the  Zoning  Commission  for 
enactment  a  Zoning  Amendment  creating  a  Development  Impact  District 
which  would  require  payment  of  an  impact  fee  of  five  dollars 
($5.00)  per  square  foot  over  a  period  of  twelve  (12)  years,  as 
outlined  above,  for  projects  larger  than  one  hundred  thousand 
(100,000)  square  feet  which  need  zoning  relief.  This  step  can  be 
taken  inmediately  without  any  action  by  the  State. 

Second:  The  City  should  extend  the  program  to  all  projects, 
including  those  which  do  not  need  zoning  relief,  by  creating  a 
Neighborhood  Impact  Excise  on  all  eligible  developments  greater 
than  one  hundred  thousand  (100,000)  square  feet.  The  Mayor  should 
submit  to  the  City  Council  a  Home  Rule  Petition  for  local  and  then 
state  government  action  to  enact  this  excise  into  law.  Upon 
enactment  of  the  Neighborhood  Impact  Excise,  any  dollars  paid  under 
the  DID  would  be  credited.  The  amount  and  schedule  for  payment  of 
the  excise  fee  is  the  same  as  for  the  DID,  as  outlined  above. 


Third:  The  City  should  propose  revisions  to  M6L  Chapter  121 A  and 
Chapter  652  of  the  Acts  of  1960,  the  state  legislation  governing 
payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  for  qualified  entitles,  to  provide  for  a 
new  Public  Service  Corporation.  MGL  Chapter  121 A  would  be  amended 
In  a  manner  to  streamline  the  permitting  process,  to  provide  that 
the  new  121 A  entity  make  payments  to  the  City  equivalent  to  Its 
full  share  of  property  taxes,  and  to  provide  that  a  portion  of 
these  payments  be  dedicated  to  low  and  moderate  Income  housing.  To 
encourage  creation  of  affordable  housing,  the  City  should  propose 
additional  legislative  amendments  to  reduce  annual 
payments-ln-lleu-of -taxes  In  the  early  years  for  residential 
projects  which  Include  low  or  moderate  Income  housing. 

USE  OF  THE  LINKAGE  FUNDS 

The  Advisory  Group  Is  submitting  a  number  of  recommendations 
regarding  the  administration  and  use  of  linkage  funds. 
Specifically,  linkage  funds  should: 

1.  be  administered  by  the  proposed  Neighborhood  Housing  Trust; 

2.  be  used  to  expand  the  supply  of  decent  housing  for  low  and 
moderate  Income  households; 

3.  support  housing  Initiatives  of  community  development 
organizations; 

4.  assist  Initiatives  of  public  private  partnerships; 

5.  complement  City  housing  programs  and  policies. 


III.  CONCLUSION 

The  three  phased  linkage  program  proposed  by  this  Advisory  Group  Is 
part  of  a  continuing  effort  to  build  bridges  between  Boston's 
downtown  community  and  the  neighborhoods  and  Is  the  result  of  a 
growing  awareness  of  the  Interdependence  of  these  sectors.     The 
Advisory  Group  submits  that  there  Is  In  place  ongoing  cooperation 
among  city  government,  the  downtown,  and  neighborhood  organizations 
which  Is  making  a  significant  contribution  towards  Boston's 
functioning  as  a  single  entity.    Discussion  of  "linkage"  comes  at  a 
time  when  this  city  can  point  to  a  number  of  productive 
public-private  partnerships  In  the  areas  of  employment,  job  training, 
education  and  housing.     The  Advisory  Group  also  recognizes  the 
substantial  contributions  made  by  community  activists  and 
neighborhood  organizations  In  developing  an  environment  of  mutual 
cooperation  and  responsibility  to  the  disadvantaged  In  our  city.     It 
Is  the  hope  of  the  Advisory  Group  that  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
among  the  representatives  of  government,  downtown  and  the 
neighborhoods,  manifested  by  our  deliberations,  and  this  report  will 
prove  to  be  of  assistance  In  the  universal  concern  of  Improving  the 
quality  of  life  In  our  city. 


I.      INTRODUCTION 

A.  PROLOGUE 

The  Advisory  Group  on  the  Linkage  between  Downtown  Development  and 
Neighborhood  Housing  recommends  the  establishment  of  several 
mechanisms  to  generate  funds  from  major  real  estate  developments  In 
Boston  for  low  and  moderate  Income  housing  In  the  neighborhoods.  The 
recommendations  are  a  distillation  of  an  enormous  amount  of  research, 
testimony,  debate,  and  discussion.  There  is  no  received  wisdom  here, 
but  rather  a  careful  "balancing  act"  performed  in  the  Interest  of 
helping  to  unite  Boston's  downtown  and  its  residential  connunities. 

These  recommendations,  if  enacted,  will  result  in  the  assembly  of 
significant  amounts  of  money  for  housing  while  preserving  Boston's 
positive  Investment  climate.  They  flow  from  the  fullest  possible 
inquiry  (given  time  constraints)  into  Boston's  current  and 
prospective  housing  and  development  environments.  Indeed,  it  is  only 
within  a  specific  context,  unique  to  this  city,  that  our 
reconmendations  make  sense.  The  Advisory  Group  has  presented  this 
context  with  some  care  in  the  report,  and  urges  consumers  of  this 
document  to  read  it  with  equal  care.  The  context  will  continue  to  be 
crucial,  even  as  programs  financed  by  "linkage"  funds  are  implemented. 

Boston  has  an  opportunity  in  the  eighties  that  few  other  cities  have 
—  to  make  important  strides  in  bringing  its  disadvantaged  population 
into  the  mainstream  of  American  life  through  jobs,  development,  and 
housing  strategies.  That  opportunity  is  afforded  more  than  any  other 
factor  by  a  strong  and  growing  private  economy  —  a  relatively  recent 
development  in  Boston.  We  would  disserve  those  who  labored  for 
decades  to  build  the  foundations  of  prosperity  if  we  either  took  that 
strong  economy  for  granted  or  assumed  its  permanence.  Those  who  seek 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  that  economy  must  also  be  its  custodians  - 
and  it  is  in  that  splHt  that  the  Advisory  Group  offers  its  linkage 
program. 

B.  BACKGROUND 

In  March  of  this  year,  the  City  Council  unanimously  passed  a  Home 
Rule  Petition  sponsored  by  City  Councillor  Bruce  C.  Boiling  to 
establish  an  Office/Housing  Production  Program.   Modelled  after  a 
1981  San  Francisco  plan,  the  program  would  have  required  developers 
of  commercial  property  to  construct  one  unit  of  housing  for  every 
twelve  hundred  (1,200)  square  feet  of  commercial  space,  or  contribute 
a  fixed  fee  to  a  quasi  public  Housing  Development  Corporation.  The 
program  was  designed  to  stimulate  housing  production  generally,  with 
extra  credits  granted  for  creating  housing  units  serving  the  needy. 
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After  review  of  the  Council -passed  measure.  Mayor  White  announced  1n 
June  the  formation  of  a  thirty  (30)  member  Advisory  Group  on  the 
Linkage  between  Downtown  Development  and  Neighborhood  Housing  to 
refine  the  concept  of  having  major  developers  contribute  to  a  fund 
dedicated  to  expanding  the  supply  of  decent  and  affordable  housing 
for  local  residents.  He  appointed  Edward  J.  McCormack,  Jr.  Esquire 
and  City  Councillor  Bruce  C.  Boiling  co-chairmen  of  the  group, 
composed  of  developers,  financiers,  representatives  from 
neighborhood-based  non-profit  organizations,  housing  advocates, 
academicians,  and  representatives  from  City  government.  The  Mayor 
asked  the  group  to  report  back  to  him  with  recommendations  for 
building  on  existing  public-private  partnerships  and  city  policies  by 
creating  new  linkages  between  the  city  government,  downtown 
development  and  the  neighborhoods,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
relieving  the  shortage  of  affordable  housing  for  Boston  residents. 

As  the  Mayor  said  in  his  letter  of  invitation  to  the  participants: 
"One  of  the  most  challenging  issues  facing  us  today  is  how  to  make 
downtown  development  work  for  the  neighborhoods.  I  have  initiated 
policies  to  address  this  issue  in  employment  for  Boston  residents  and 
funding  for  housing  and  neighborhood  revitalization.  I  believe  we 
can  go  further  and  undertake  new  initiatives  to  address  the  critical 
housing  needs  of  Boston  residents  and  respond  to  the  void  left  by  the 
Federal  Government's  current  policies." 

The  essence  of  the  linkage  concept  is  that  the  business  community 
and  neighborhood  groups  work  in  cooperation  with  the  public  sector  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all  who  live  and  work  in  this  city  by 
building  bridges  between  the  economic  activity  of  downtown  Boston  and 
the  dynamics  of  the  neighborhoods,  in  this  case  the  need  for 
affordable  housing.  This  concept  embraces  the  need  for 
public-private  partnerships  to  bring  various  interests  together  to 
unite  Boston  into  one  City. 

The  Advisory  Group  was  charged  to  investigate  how  to  effect  linkage, 
not  whether  there  should  be  linkage.  As  a  result,  it  did  not 
investigate  a  cause  and  effect  relationship  between  large-scale 
development  activity  and  the  shortage  of  affordable  housing  in  the 
neighborhoods.  Although  they  were  not  asked  to  determine  whether 
there  should  be  linkage,  all  members  of  the  Advisory  Group  endorse 
the  concept  that  those  who  do  business  in  Boston  should  be  involved 
in  improving  the  quality  of  life  throughout  the  city. 

C.  PROCEDURE 

In  order  to  fulfill  the  charge  to  develop  linkages  among  activities 
of  city  government,  downtown  development  and  neighborhood  housing 
appropriate  to  Boston's  own  experience,  the  following  procedures  were 
adopted. 

To  facilitate  hearing  the  views  of  as  many  people  as  possible  with 
varying  perspectives,  the  Advisory  Group  was  divided  into  three 
subcoranittees,  which  are  listed  in  Appendix  I.     Although  unable  to 
contact  or  hear  from  all  experts  suggested  to  them,  the  subcommittees 

solicited  testimony  over  a  period  of  four  weeks  from  the  development 
conmunity,  housing  advocates,  university  and  legal  advisors,  and 
officials  from  Boston  and  other  cities  on  four  major  Issues: 
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(1)  Who  should  contribute  to  the  linkage  program? 

(2)  What  should  be  the  nature  of  the  contributions? 

(3)  What  housing  needs  should  be  addressed  by  the  linkage 
program? 

(4)  What  are  the  appropriate  mechanisms  to  establish  the  program? 

Appendix  II  lists  those  experts  who  addressed  the  subcommittees. 

The  full  Advisory  Group  Invited  Mayoral  candidates  to  appear  before 
It  and  express  their  views  on  the  topic  of  linkage.  The  following 
candidates  appeared:  Larry  DICara.  David  Finnegan,  R^  Flynn,  Robert 
Kiley,  Mel  King  and  Fred  Langone.  Dennis  Kearney  was  unable  to 
attend  the  meeting,  but  submitted  written  position  papers  on  linkage 
and  his  plan  for  Boston  Housing. 

Transcripts  of  all  of  the  subcommittee  meetings  and  the  candidates' 
addresses  were  prepared  and  circulated  to  members  of  the  Advisory 
Group  and  are  Incorporated  herein  by  reference.  They  are  available 
for  review  In  the  Mayor's  Office,  Room  608,  City  Hall. 

Based  on  the  Information  provided  In  the  subconmlttee  hearings  and 
Its  own  deliberations,  each  subcommittee  assembled  a  report 
Including,  In  part,  points  of  consensus.  A  drafting  committee  with 
representatives  from  each  subcommittee  was  then  selected  to  prepare  a 
specific  linkage  proposal  based  on  the  subcommittee  reports.  After 
four  weeks  of  discussion  and  negotiation  the  drafting  committee 
assembled  a  report  intended  to  address  the  primary  concerns  of  the 
various  constituencies  represented.  The  draft  report  was  then 
reviewed  by  the  full  Advisory  Group,  which  Identified  outstanding 
points  of  contention.  Resolution  of  those  Issues  was  the  task  of  a 
fifteen  member  negotiating  committee.  Appendix  III  lists  the  members 
of  the  drafting  and  negotiating  coninittees. 

D.  STRUCTURE  OF  REPORT 

The  findings  of  the  Advisory  Group  follow.  The  report  begins  with  a 
discussion  of  the  context  for  linkage  mechanisms.  The 
recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Group  concerning  guidelines  for 
designinq  effective  linkage  mechanisms,  the  proposed  mechanisms  and 
the  city  s  contribution  to  the  linkage  are  then  presented.  Following 
this  is  a  discussion  of  ongoing  activities  which  are  building  bridges 
between  the  downtown  and  the  neighborhoods.  The  report  concludes 
with  recommendations  on  the  use  of  funds  raised  through  linkage 
mechanisms. 

The  report  makes  note  of  major  Items  on  which  there  was  not  full 
consensus  of  the  Group,  with  dissenting  viewpoints  summarized  where 
appropriate. 
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II.     THE  BOSTON  CONTEXT 

A.     DEVELOPMENT  CLIMATE 

Boston  Is  experiencing  an  economic  resurgence  encompassing  office, 
hotel,  retail.  Institutional,  Industrial,  and  residential 
development.     Between  1979  and  1982,  private  development  Investment 
In  Boston  totalled  one  point  five  (1.5)  billion  dollars  (measured  in 
dollars  of  constant  value,  at  1982  prices,  and  excluding  land 
acquisition,  financing  costs  and  parking  spaces),  and  two  point  seven 
(2.7)  billion  dollars  of  investment  Is  underway  and  scheduled  for 
completion  In  the  1983-86  period.     This  will  signify  an  average 
annual  construction  rate  of  two  point  two  (2.2)  million  square  feet 
of  new  office  space,  two  hundred  seventy-five  thousand  (275,000) 
square  feet  of  retail  space,  one  hundred  sixty-two  thousand  five 
hundred  (162,500)  square  feet  of  medical,  educational  and  cultural 
facilities,  three  hundred  fifty  thousand  (350,000)  square  feet  of 
industrial  space,  ninety-three  thousand  seven  hundred  fifty  (93,750) 
feet  of  exhibit  space,  and  six  hundred  seventy-five  (675)  hotel   rooms 
per  year  in  the  1983-86  years. 

Most  of  this  development  will  be  concentrated  downtown.     Almost  all 
of  the  expected  Increase  in  office  space  and  hotels  and  the  major 
share  of  new  retail  development  will  occur  downtown. 

Looking  ahead  to  the  years  1987-92,  development  proposals  yet  to  be 
approved  or  scheduled  and  projections  of  office,  retail  and  hotel 
demand  indicate  that  the  prospect  for  development  construction  will 
continue  at  an  average  annual   rate  of  one  point  nine  (1.9)  to  two 
point  four  (2.4)  million  square  feet  during  this  period.     Of  this 
annual  rate,  office  space  will  dominate  with  nine  hundred  sixty 
thousand  (960,000)  to  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  (1,200,000) 
square  feet  per  year,  followed  by  six  hundred  thousand  (600,000) 
square  feet  of  hotel  space,  one  hundred  twenty  thousand  (120,000)  to 
two  hundred  forty  thousand  (240,000)  square  feet  of  retail  space  and 
one  hundred  eighty  thousand  (180,000)  to  three  hundred  seventy 
thousand  (370,000)  square  feet  of  institutional  and  cultural  space 
per  year. 

The  Improvement  in  Boston's  overall  economic  picture  is  due  in  large 
part  to  the  City's  extensive  Urban  Renewal  program,  which  facilitated 
development  with  the  use  of  substantial  federal,  state  and  local 
funds  and  the  power  of  eminent  domain  in  assembling  and  clearing 
sites.     The  City  channeled  Urban  Renewal  expenditures  and  used  its 
zoning  powers  to  attract  investment  in  the  downtown.     The  private 
sector  showed  remarkable  willingness  to  risk  its  investments  in 
Boston's  downtown.     Not  long  ago,  many  questioned  Boston's  ability  to 
transform  its  legacy  of  obsolescence  and  decay  in  the  downtown  to 
thriving  commercial  activity.     The  City's  success  in  revitalizing  the 
commercial  activity  downtown  is  due  to  the  combined  efforts  of 
private  enterprise,  local  government  and  the  residents  of  Boston. 
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B.     HOUSING  DEMOGRAPHICS 

This  rapid  grovfth  in  downtown  development  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
Boston  is  a  prosperous  city,     A  look  at  the  demographic  and  housing 
statistics  for  Boston  tell  another  story. 

In  1980,  Boston's  population  was  five  hundred  sixty-three  thousand 
(563,000),  a  twelve  percent  (12%)  decline  from  1970.     However,  due  to 
the  increased  trend  toward  smaller  households,  the  number  of 
households  remained  stable  over  the  decade  at  two  hundred  eighteen 
thousand  (218,000).     Boston's  population  had  the  fifth  lowest  median 
household  income  of  the  country's  thirty  (30)  largest  cities,  at 
twelve  thousand  five  hundred  thirty  dollars  ($12,530).     The  share  of 
persons  in  poverty  status  in  Boston  was  twice  that  of  the 
metropolitan  area. 

Both  the  lower  income  and  upper  income  population  grew  between  1970 
and  1980.     There  was  a  corresponding  decline  in  the  middle  income 
population.    More  than  twenty  percent  (20%)  of  the  residents  of 
Boston  in  1980  were  in  "poverty  status",  a  five  percent  (5%)  increase 
from  1970.  Fifty-eight  percent  (58%)  of  households  in  Boston  were  of 
low  and  moderate  income  in  1980  according  to  guidelines  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

A  unique  feature  of  Boston  is  that  it  is  a  city  of  renters.    More 
than  seventy  percent  (70%)  of  all  households  rent  rather  than  own 
their  own  homes.     This  distinguishes  Boston  not  only  from  the 
surrounding  suburbs,  but  also  from  many  cities  across  the  country. 
By  comparison,  approximately  fifty  percent  (50%)  of  the  households  in 
the  metropolitan  area,  and  only  thirty-five  percent  (35%)  of  the 
households  nationwide  are  renters. 

Boston's  rental   stock  is  unique  among  many  larger  cities  because  of 
its  concentration  in  small  buildings.     Forty-two  percent  (42%)  of  the 
rental  units  are  in  two  to  four  (2-4)  unit  buildings, 
characteristically  wood  frame.     Boston  also  has  an  old  housing 
stock.     Sixty-three  percent  (63%)  of  the  housing  units  are  in 
buildings  constructed  before  1939. 

This  housing  stock  Is  increasingly  troubled.     More  than  five  thousand 
(5,000)  housing  units  in  Boston  are  vacant  and  boarded.     This 
represents  more  than  two  percent  (2%)  of  the  total  stock,  a  higher 
percentage  than  in  most  other  cities  including  New  York,  Cleveland, 
Buffalo,  and  Newark. 

Affordability  of  housing  is  a  major  problem,  particulary  for  Boston's 
tenants.     Assuming  a  standard  of  thirty  percent  (30%)  of  income  for 
housing,  a  household  with  a  1979  median  income  of  twelve  thousand 
five  hundred  thirty  dollars  ($12,530)  could  afford  approximately 
three  hundred  fifteen  dollars  ($315)  per  month  for  housing.     In  1980, 
almost  forty  percent  (40%)  of  Boston's  renters  were  paying  rent  in 
excess  of  this  standard  of  thirty  percent  (30%)  of  income.     This  rent 
burden,  especially  for  lower  income  renters,  is  an  indication  of  an 
"affordability  gap"  as  property  owners  with  an  aging  inefficient 

housing  stock  are  unable  to  find  tenants  with  the  means  to  pay  for  it. 
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The  gap  exists  despite  strong  public  action  In  two  areas:     subsidized 
housing  and  rent  control.     More  than  forty-two  thousand  (42,000) 
housing  units  In  Boston  are  subsidized  by  state  and  federal 
programs.     This  Is  approximately  twenty  percent  (201)  of  Boston's 
housing  stock  and  twenty-six  percent  (26S)  of  the  rental  stock,  a 
proportion  higher  than  any  other  City  In  the  country.     Most  tenants 
In  these  apartments  pay  a  rent  based  on  their  Income.     Tenants  living 
In  fifty-eight  thousand  (58,000)  apartments  are  entitled  to  some 
measure  of  protection  from  the  forces  of  the  market  under  Boston's 
rent  equity  ordinance. 

C.     HOUSING  ASSISTANCE 

1.  State  and  Federal  Government 

State  and  Federal  Government  have  traditionally  been  the  source  of    ■ 
financing  and  operating  subsidies  for  the  production  and  maintenance 
of  low  and  moderate  Income  housing.     However,  over  the  past  several 
years  the  federal  government  has  withdrawn  from  most  activity  In 
housing.     Production  of  subsidized  housing  Is  curtailed  and  long  term 
subsidy  for  some  existing,  troubled  projects  Is  threatened.     Although 
State  efforts  to  pick  up  the  slack  are  laudable,  for  example  the 
Senate  bill  pending  In  the  Great  and  General  Court  which  would 
provide  for  Increased  rental  housing  units  In  the  Commonwealth,  the 
State  does  not  have  the  resources  to  replace  the  drastic  federal  cuts 
In  assistance  to  low  and  moderate  Income  housing. 

2.  Local  Government  and  Proposition  2  1/2 

In  looking  for  additional   sources  of  revenue  to  address  the  critical 
housing  problems  of  Boston's  residents,  some  have  suggested 
allocating  general   funds  for  housing,  or  dedicating  a  percentage  of 
the  Increase  in  taxes  generated  by  new  development  for  this  purpose. 
Under  Proposition  2  1/2,  as  described  below,  the  City  will  face  the 
challenge  of  maintaining  the  current  level  of  services  with  a 
declining  property  tax  levy.     Nevertheless,  the  City  is  dedicating  a 
larger  portion  of  its  own  funds  for  housing,  exemplified  in  its 
policies  concerning  the  sale  of  municipal  assets  and  other  City 
development  parcels. 

Proposition  2  1/2  requires  that  the  total  levy  equal  no  more  than  two 
and  one  half  percent  (2.51)  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  tax 
base.     In  order  to  achieve  that  proportion,  the  measure  requires  that 
the  tax  levy  be  reduced  by  fifteen  percent  (15%)  per  year  until  it 
reaches  two  and  one  half  percent  (2.5%)  of  fair  market  value.     In  FY 
1981,  Boston  raised  five  hundred  eighteen  (518)  million  dollars  in 
taxes,  for  an  effective  tax  rate  of  four  percent  (4%).     Over  the  two 
years  that  Proposition  2  1/2  has  been  in  effect,  the  City's  tax  levy 
has  decreased  to  three  hundred  seventy-four  (374)  million  dollars  in 
FY  1983,  a  drop  of  one  hundred  forty-four  (144)  million  dollars. 
This  amounts  to  a  twenty-eight  percent  (28%)  reduction  in  revenue  in 
two  years.     Although  revenues  from  the  property  tax  are  declining  and 
only  part  of  the  loss  has  been  offset  by  higher  state  aid  and  greater 
yield  of  local   receipts,  the  citizens  of  Boston  expect  the  City  to 

maintain  its  current  level  of  services. 
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The  CUy  anticipates  that  1n  FY  1984  It  will  reach  the  2  1/2 
baseline.     This  means  that  the  tax  levy  will  equal  two  and  one  half 
percent  (2.5%)  of  the  tax  base,  for  a  tax  levy  of  three  hundred 
thirty-eight  (338)  million  dollars  on  a  base  of  thirteen  point  five 
(13.5)  billion  dollars.     Assuming  that  the  value  of  the  tax  base  will 
grow  by  ten  percent  (10%)  (or  one  point  thirty-five  (1.35)  billion 
dollars)  of  which  new  development  will  equal  one  hundred  ten  (110) 
million  dollars*,  the  FY  1985  base  will  be  fourteen  point  eighty-five 
(14.85)  billion  dollars.     Since  the  total  growth  in  the  base  is  at 
least  two  and  one  half  percent  (2.5i),  Proposition  2  1/2  will  allow 
the  City's  taxes  to  grow  by  two  and  one  half  percent  (or  eight 
million  four  hundred  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($8,450,000))  in  FY 
1985.     In  addition,  the  City  would  be  able  to  capture  another  two  and 
one  half  percent  (2.5%)  of  the  net  new  development  (two  million 
seventy  hundred  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($2,750,000)).     Hence, 
although  the  tax  base  may  grow  by  ten  percent  (10%),  the  City  would  , 
be  able  to  capture  only  eleven  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
($11,200,000),  or  three  point  three  percent  (3.3%).     This  growth  is 
small  in  light  of  the  fact  that  City  pension  costs  alone  are 
projected  to  grow  by  twenty  percent  (20%)  In  FY  1985. 

Because  of  the  restrictions  of  Proposition  2  1/2,  general  revenues 
from  the  property  tax  are  not  a  likely  source  of  significant  funds 
for  the  production  of  affordable  housing.     However,  as  is  discussed 
below,  there  are  sources  of  revenue  which  the  City  can  and  is 
dedicating  to  this  purpose. 


The  City  anticipates  net  new  commercial  development  to  be  one  point 
one  (1.1)  million  square  feet  per  year.     Valued  at  one  hundred 
dollars  ($100)  per  square  foot,  this  comes  to  one  hundred  ten  (110) 
million  dollars  of  new  commercial  development. 
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III.  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  A  HOUSING  LINKAGE 
A.  PRECEDENTS 

Building  bridges  between  the  business  conmunity  and  the  neighborhoods 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  the  city  has  precedents  in  Boston 
and  elsewhere.  In  Boston,  as  is  outlined  in  Section  IV  below, 
public-private  partnerships  between  businesses  and  government  are 
addressing  serious  issues  confronting  Boston  residents  in  the  areas 
of  education,  employment  and  housing.  This  Section  III  will 
recommend  ways  for  Boston  to  create  additional  linkages  to  take 
advantage  of  new  development  that  is  occuring  in  the  City  and  to 
focus  resources  on  an  important  need  of  the  neighborhoods,  the 
creation  of  affordable  housing. 

Although  a  linkage  mechanism  for  housing  is  a  relatively  new  concept,, 
there  are  precedents  for  requiring  developers  to  make  a  financial 
contribution  for  low  and  moderate  income  housing.  Specifically,  some 
communities  are  using  their  zoning  power  to  require  developers  to 
contribute  to  low  and  moderate  income  housing.  San  Francisco's 
Office/Housing  Production  Program,  upon  which  the  Boston  City  Council 
based  its  Home  Rule  Petition,  is  the  most  recent  example. 
Inclusionary  zoning  practices,  pioneered  in  Fairfax,  YA  and  more 
broadly  implemented  in  California,  Montgomery  County,  MD  and,  Newton, 
MA  call  on  residential  developers  to  provide  low  and  moderate  income 
housing  as  a  condition  for  obtaining  development  rights  or  permits. 
New  York  City  uses  its  zoning  power  to  require  developers  to  provide 
amenities  in  return  for  variances  or  exceptions  to  the  zoning  code. 

The  Advisory  Group  referred  to  the  examples  described  below  to  devise 
a  mechanism  appropriate  to  Boston's  own  experience. 

1.  San  Francisco;  Office/Housing  Production  Program 

In  March,  1981  San  Francisco's  Planning  Coninission  adopted  a  policy 
which  requires  developers  of  office  space  to  provide  housing  or  funds 
for  housing  as  a  condition  for  receiving  project  approval. 

Based  on  a  formula  linking  housing  demand  to  office  space,  an  office 
developer  must  build  or  supply  the  funds  for  one  unit  of  housing  for 
every  eleven  hundred  twenty-five  (1,125)  square  feet  of  office 
space.  The  developer  may  build  units  on  or  off  site  or  contribute  a 
fee  ranging  from  four  thousand  dollars  ($4000)  to  six  thousand 
dollars  ($6000)  per  unit.  The  city  of  San  Francisco  does  not  handle 
the  funds,  but  directs  them  to  various  "suppliers"  of  housing,  for 
example,  to  the  Public  Housing  Authority,  non-profit  housing 
corporations,  a  mortgage  pool  or  Section  8  housing.  The  funds  are 
often  used  as  gap  financing  for  housing  projects  that  would  be 
economically  infeasible  without  additional  support. 
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The  San  Francisco  Office/Housing  Production  Program  (OHPP)  was 
initially  based  on  the  City's  interpretation  of  the  California 
Environmental  Quality  Act  (CEQA)  of  1970  which  requires  Environmental 
Impact  Reports  (EIRs)  to  assess  the  impacts  of  any  publicly  regulated 
project  on  the  environment,  identify  alternatives  to  the  project  and 
Indicate  the  manner  in  which  significant  impacts  can  be  mitigated  or 
avoided.     The  Planning  Commission  required  office  developers 
preparing  EIR's  to  detail  the  effects  of  the  development  on,  among 
other  things,  the  city's  housing  needs.     If  an  impact  were 
determined,  the  City  required  the  developer  to  build,  or  cause  to  be 
built,  nine  tenths  (.9)  housing  units  or  six  hundred  forty  (640) 
square  feet  of  housing  for  every  one  thousand  (1,000)  square  feet  of 
office  space.     Before  the  City  issued  a  temporary  occupancy 
certificate,  the  developer  must  have  submitted  a  satisfactory  plan 
for  providing  housing.     Appendix  IV  explains  the  formula  for 
computing  the  developer's  contribution  required  under  the  San 
Francisco  OHPP. 

In  February,  1983,  the  California  State  Legislature  passed  a  bill 
clarifying  that  the  intent  of  CEQA  was  to  assess  the  impact  of 
projects  on  the  physical  environment,  not  the  social  and  economic 
environment.     The  City  Administration  in  San  Francisco  is  now  working 
to  pass  an  ordinance  basing  the  Office/Housing  Production  Program  on 
its  own  police  powers.     However,  presently,  OHPP  is  operating  under 
the  authority  of  the  Planning  Commission's  discretionary  review 
authority. 

Variations  on  San  Francisco's  Office/Housing  Production  Program  are 
being  considered  in  cities  as  diverse  as  Cambridge,  MA,  Berkeley,  CA 
and  New  York  City. 

2.     Inclusionary  Zoning 

Inclusionary  zoning  requires  that  a  residential  builder  who  requests 
development  rights  or  permits  from  local  government  must  first 
guarantee  to  include  a  certain  percentage  of  low  or  moderate  income 
units  as  part  of  his  proposal. 

In  California  this  practice  was  originally  justified  as  part  of 
cities'  efforts  to  meet  their  state  master  plan  requirements  which, 
since  1970,  have  Included  adequately  providing  for  the  housing  needs 
of  all  economic  segments  of  the  conmunity.  Further,  the  California 
Legislature  required  zoning  maps  and  subdivision  approvals  to  be  in 
conformance  with  the  master  plan,  making  the  plan  a  legally  binding 
document. 
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Newton's  1nclus1onary  zoning  program  has  tied  new  residential 
developments  to  low  and  moderate  income  housing  since  the  1960's. 
Originally,  the  unwritten  City  policy  was  that  developments  requiring 
special  permits  to  allow  increased  density  (virtually  all  residential 
developments)  must  include  ten  percent  (10%)  sub-market  rate  housing 
in  the  development.     In  the  mid  1970's  the  policy  was  successfully 
challenged.     The  court  ruled  that  the  power  to  Implement  such  a 
policy  must  exist  statewide  to  be  acceptable.     In  1975,  the  state 
legislature  amended  M6L  Chapter  40A  to  grant  this  anti  snob-zoning 
power,  specifically  mentioning  the  provision  of  low  and  moderate 
income  housing  as  an  acceptable  requirement  for  the  granting  of 
special  permits.     However,  MGL  Chapter  40A  has  been  determined  by  the 
Land  Court  not  to  apply  to  Boston. 

3.     Other  Uses  of  Zoning  Powers 

New  York  City  has  used  zoning  powers  to  both  exact  public  amenities 
from  and  offer  incentives  to  developers.     Under  the  Uniform  Land  Use 
Review  Procedures,  after  the  Department  of  City  Planning  makes  its 
non-b1nd1ng  recommendations  on  use  and  density,  the  developer 
negotiates  any  requests  for  changes  in  zoning  with  the  City  Planning 
Commission.     These  negotiations  often  Include  a  package  of  amenities 
provided  or  financed  by  the  developer  which  mitigate  the  impact  of 
the  development.     In  the  past,  amenities  have  Included  such  diverse 
Items  as  parks,  Infrastructure,  hiring  quotas,  low  income  housing, 
and  job  training  programs. 

Under  the  1961  Comprehensive  Zoning  Revision,  developers  in  Manhattan 
have  been  encouraged  to  provide  local  amenities  in  return  for  an 
increase  in  permitted  Floor  Area  Ratio  (FAR).     Among  the  most  popular 
of  the  original  incentives  was  a  twenty  percent  (20%)  density  bonus 
in  return  for  the  provision  of  a  street  level  plaza. 

At  the  current  time  the  zoning  map  for  New  York  City  has  been  amended 
to  Include  thirty-three  (33)  special  districts  with  unique  zoning 
restrictions  and  incentives.     A  developer  who  wishes  to  impose  a  use 
not  allowed  "as  of  right"  under  the  zoning  code  in  these  districts 
negotiates  a  package  of  amenities  in  exchange  for  a  use  permit  or 
increased  FAR. 

In  recent  negotiations  for  zoning  changes,  the  geographic 
relationship  between  the  development  and  the  'amenity'  has  been 
weakened.     In  1982  the  developer  of  Lincoln  West  in  Manhattan  agreed 
not  only  to  fund  subway  and  park  improvements  nearby  and  make 
available  twenty  percent  (20%)  of  the  housing  units  for  low-and 
moderate-income  households,  but  also  to  contribute  to  an  off -site 
rail  freight  yard  in  the  Bronx.     Although  not  modeled  after  New  York 
City's  zoning  practices,  the  Advisory  Group's  recommended  linkage 
mechanisms  do  use  zoning  as  a  basis  for  developers  making 
contributions  to  off -site  housing  construction  and  rehabilitation. 

New  York  City  is  currently  reviewing  its  system  of  ad  hoc 
negotiation.     The  Planning  Commission  is  studying  proposals  which 
would  provide  predictability  to  the  prospective  developer  and  a  wider 

distribution  among  the  boroughs  of  the  public  benefits. 
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B.  GUIDELINES  FOR  BOSTON 

The  Advisory  Group  developed  the  following  guidelines  for  designing 
an  effective  linkage  mechanism  for  Boston  concerning:  1)  the  scope 
of  the  linkage  program;  2)  the  desired  Impact;  3)  the  nature  of  the 
developer's  contribution;  4)  the  nature  of  the  City's  contribution; 
and  5)  the  transition  to  Implement  new  requirements. 

1.  Scope 

There  was  considerable  discussion  among  members  of  the  Advisory  Group 
concerning  the  type  and  scale  of  projects  which  should  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  proposed  programs.     The  Home  Rule  Petition  passed  by 
the  City  Council  In  March  pertained  to  office  development  of  any  size 
located  throughout  the  City.     The  Advisory  Group  recommends  that  new 
construction  and  substantial  rehabilitation  projects  of  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  (100,000)  square  feet  In  the  aggregate  be  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  any  linkage  program.     (As  used  In  this  report 
"substantial"  rehabilitation  shall  mean  "gut"  as  distinguished  from 
"cosmetic"  rehabilitation  as  those  phrases  are  understood  In  the  real 
estate  Industry.)     Such  a  threshold  will  exclude  most  neighborhood 
commercial  projects  and  small-scale  rehabilitation  efforts. 

It  Is  recommended  that  Industrial  and  residential  development  fall 
outside  the  scope  of  any  program,  except  for  such  development  above 
the  threshold  that  directly  causes  a  reduction  In  the  supply  of  low 
or  moderate  income  housing.     Some  housing  advocates  on  the  Advisory 
Group  feel  that  all  market-rate  residential  development  above  the 
threshold  should  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  proposals  because  of 
its  potential   Impact  on  housing  affordabillty  In  the  neighborhoods. 
The  majority  of  the  Advisory  Group  feel  that  any  housing  that  Is 
brought  on  the  market  helps  relieve  the  city's  housing  shortage. 

2.  Impact 

The  goal  of  the  Advisory  Group  Is  to  develop  a  linkage  proposal  which 
balances  the  dual  objectives  of  fostering  a  strong  development 
climate  and  creating  a  fund  to  address  the  housing  needs  of  Boston's 
neighborhoods.  Further,  It  was  the  Advisory  Group's  Intent  that  this 
proposal  serve  as  a  vehicle  to  raise  the  consciousness  of  the 
downtown  community  to  its  responsibilities  to  contribute  to  the  well 
being  of  the  neighborhoods. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  private  sector  replace  public  sector 
resources  devoted  to  housing,  nor  that  the  funds  raised  through  the 
linkage  mechanisms,  by  themselves,  be  viewed  as  a  solution  to  the 
housing  problems  of  the  City.  Local  efforts,  both  public  and 
private,  can  only  partially  fill  the  gap  left  by  declining  federal 
commitments.  The  linkage  mechanism,  however,  enhances  those  efforts 
by  encouraging  joint  responsibility  of  the  business  community  and 
local  government  to  work  closely  with  neighborhood  leaders  in 
addressing  the  housing  needs  of  Boston. 
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3.     Nature  of  Developer's  Contribution 

There  was  considerable  debate  among  members  of  the  Advisory  Group  on 
the  nature  of  the  developer's  contribution  and  its  impact  on  the 
competing  objectives  of  maintaining  a  strong  development  climate  and 
creating  a  significant  fund  for  neighborhood  housing.     There  was 
agreement  that  the  developer's  linkage  contribution  should  be  based 
on  an  explicit  formula.     This  enables  a  developer  to  estimate  in 
advance  the  additional  costs  to  the  project  and  it  removes  any 
appearance  of  favored  treatment  for  certain  developments. 

The  Advisory  Group  recommends  that  calculation  of  a  contribution  be 
based  on  the  gross  square  footage  of  development  which  is  above  the 
threshold  of  one  hundred  thousand  (100,000)  square  feet,  excluding 
parking. 

The  majority  of  the  Advisory  Group  recommends  that  the  developer  pay 
a  fee  of  five  dollars  ($5.00)  per  square  foot,  to  be  paid  over  a 
period  of  twelve  (12)  years  commencing  with  the  issuance  of  the 
certificate  of  occupancy.    Some  housing  advocates  on  the  Advisory 
Group  feel  that  the  proposed  fee  should  be  greater  than  five  dollars 
($5.00)  per  square  foot  and  that  it  should  be  paid  in  full  upon  the 
granting  of  the  certificate  of  occupancy.     It  is  the  belief  of  these 
members  that  such  a  payment  could  and  would  be  borne  by  the 
development  community.     They  point  out  that  Boston  has  the  lowest 
office  vacancy  rate  at  three  point  three  percent  (3.3%)  of 
twenty-four  (24)  major  U.S.  cities.     (San  Francisco,  which  charges  a 
comparable  up-front  "linkage"  fee,  has  an  office  vacancy  rate  of  five 
point  six  percent  (5.6%).)     Testimony  provided  to  the  Advisory  Group 
suggests  that  a  one-time  impact  fee  would  in  most  cases  be  absorbed 
by  sellers  in  the  form  of  reduced  land  prices,  or  financed  as  a 
development  cost  and  passed  on  to  users  of  the  space.     At  current 
interest  rates,  a  five  dollar  ($5.00)  fee  would  have  an  impact  of 
sixty-seven  cents  ($.67)  on  the  annual  rental  charge  per  square  foot. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  members  of  the  Advisory  Group,  including 
representatives  of  the  development  conriunity,  believe  that  the 
majority's  proposal  for  payment  is  the  maximum  that  can  be  tolerated 
-     by  developers.     They  point  out  that  the  tax  burden  on  commercial 
properties  in  Boston  is  substantially  higher  than  in  surrounding 
communities  and  other  cities.     For  example,  the  tax  burden  in  San 
Francisco  for  a  new  office  tower  is  one  percent  (1%)  of  the  fair  cash 
value,  compared  to  a  tax  burden  between  three  and  four  percent  (3%  - 
4%)  in  Boston.     At  least  one  representative  from  the  development 
community  contends  that  an  additional  fee  of  even  two  dollars  ($2.00) 
per  square  foot  would  send  a  negative  signal  that  Boston  is  an 
anti -development"  city. 
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As  stated  above,  the  majority  of  the  Advisory  Group  recommends  that 
the  developer  contribute  a  fee  of  five  dollars  ($5.00)  per  square 
foot.     To  mitigate  the  Impact  of  this  fee  on  project  feasibility  and 
to  provide  for  a  steady  and  certain  income  stream  for  neighborhood 
housing,  the  Advisory  Group  recommends  that  this  contribution  be  paid 
over  twelve  (12)  years,  beginning  at  the  time  of  the  granting  of  the 
certificate  of  occupancy  or  twenty-four  (24)  months  after  the 
granting  of  the  building  permit,  whichever  occurs  first.     The 
remaining  payments  would  be  made  annually  thereafter  for  eleven  (11) 
years.    The  developer  would  agree  by  contract  to  this  payment 
schedule  (along  the  lines  suggested  in  Appendix  V)  prior  to  the 
granting  of  permits  or  zoning  relief.    This  stream  of  income  is 
important,  since  it  may  be  used  to  leverage  additional  funds  or  to 
provide  a  predictable  source  of  funding  around  whicfr  the  City  and 
community-based  organizations  may  plan  future  activities  and 
priorities. 

The  Advisory  Group  estimates  that  such  a  fee  schedule  would  raise 
between  thirty  seven  (37)  and  fifty-two  (52)  million  dollars  over  a 
ten  (10)  year  period,  based  on  a  twelve  (12)  year  stream  of  payments 
equal  to  forty-two  cents  ($.42)  per  square  foot  per  year.     This 
estimate  assumes  that  development  subject  to  the  linkage  mechanism 
continues  at  a  pace  of  approximately  one  point  six  to  two  point 
twenty-eight  million  (1.6  -  2.28  million)  gross  square  feet  per 
year.     This  estimated  annual  average  includes  office,  retail*  hotel 
and  institutional  development  over  the  one  hundred  thousand  (100,000) 
square  foot  threshold,  for  new  construction  and  substantial 
rehabilitation  city-wide. 

To  be  responsive  to  changes  over  time  such  as  inflation,  the  City's 
development  climate  and  resources  for  housing,  the  linkage  formula 
should  be  publicly  reviewed  and  updated  every  five  (5)  years. 

Finally,  the  Advisory  Group  recommends  that  consideration  be  given  to 
enabling  a  developer  to  make  an  "in-kind"  contribution  to  linkage 
through  the  creation  of  housing,  provided  that  such  contribution  be 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  low  or  moderate  income  residents,  be  at 
least  equal  to  the  contribution  otherwise  due  and  only  be  approved 
following  a  public  review  of  the  alternative  proposed. 

4.     Nature  of  City's  Contribution 

The  Advisory  Group  recommends  that  the  City  contribute  to  the  linkage 
program  by:     1)  coordinating  and  centralizing  Its  housing  activities; 
2)  maintaining  its  financial  commitment  to  housing  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  persons;  and  3)  dedicating  a  percentage  of  the  funds 
raised  from  disposition  of  real  property  assets  to  meeting 
neighborhood  needs.    More  detailed  recoimendations  are  discussed  in 
Section  D  below. 
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5.  Transition 

In  Instituting  changes  in  public  policy  such  as  the  linkage  policy 
recommended  herein,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  timing  of  such  a 
change  and  its  impact  on  activities  In  progress.  It  is  recommended 
that  projects  which  have  In  place  building  permits  or  construction 
loans  which  were  Issued  or  executed  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  linkage  proposal  recommended  herein,  be  excluded  from  mandatory 
participation  in  the  linkage  program.   No  developer  should  be 
required  to  resubmit  for  permits  or  renegotiate  executed  leases  or 
loan  agreements. 

The  responsibility  to  contribute  to  the  neighborhoods,  however, 
should  not  remain  solely  with  new  developments.  The  Advisory  Group 
urges  developers  and  tenants  of  existing  projects  to  participate 
voluntarily  in  the  public-private  programs  in  employment,  job 
training,  education,  housing  and  community  development  outlined  In 
Section  IV  below. 

C.  PROPOSED  MECHANISMS 

To  achieve  linkage  between  new  downtown  development  and  neighborhood 
housing,  the  Advisory  Group  recommends  a  comprehensive  three  phased 
program  calling  for  short-term,  mid- term  and  long-term  implementation. 

First;  The  Mayor  should  submit  to  the  Zoning  Commission  for 
enactment  a  Zoning  Amendment  creating  a  Development  Impact  District 
which  would  require  payment  of  an  impact  fee  of  five  dollars  ($5.00) 
per  square  foot,  as  outlined  above  in  Section  B.3,  for  projects 
larger  than  one  hundred  thousand  (100,000)  square  feet  which  need 
zoning  relief.  This  step  can  be  taken  inmedlately  without  any  action 
by  the  State. 

Second:  The  City  should  extend  the  program  to  all  projects, 
including  those  which  do  not  need  zoning  relief,  by  creating  a 
Neighborhood  Impact  Excise  on  all  eligible  developments  greater  than 
one  hundred  thousand  (100,000)  square  feet.  The  Mayor  should  submit 
to  the  City  Council  a  Home  Rule  Petition  for  local  and  then  state 
government  action  to  enact  this  excise  into  law.  Upon  enactment  of 
the  Neighborhood  Impact  Excise,  any  dollars  paid  under  the  DID  would 
be  credited.  The  amount  and  schedule  for  payment  of  the  excise  fee 
is  the  same  as  for  the  DID,  as  outlined  above  in  Section  B.3. 

Third;  The  City  should  propose  revisions  to  MGL  Chapter  121 A  and 
unapter  652  of  the  Acts  of  1960,  the  state  legislation  governing 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  for  qualified  entities,  to  provide  for  a 
new  Public  Service  Corporation.  MGL  Chapter  121 A  would  be  amended  in 
a  manner  to  streamline  the  permitting  process,  to  provide  that  the 
new  121 A  entity  make  payments  to  the  City  equivalent  to  Its  full 
share  of  property  taxes,  and  to  provide  that  a  portion  of  these 
payments  be  dedicated  to  low  and  moderate  income  housing.  To 
encourage  creation  of  affordable  housing,  the  City  should  propose 
additional  legislative  amendments  to  reduce  annual 
payments-in-lieu-of-taxes  in  the  early  years  for  residential  projects 

which  include  low  or  moderate  Income  housing. 
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Participation  in  such  121A  agreements  will  continue  to  be  voluntary. 
The  recotimended  revisions  are  intended  to  encourage  developers  to 
elect  this  route.  However,  by  creating  a  121A  entity  the  developer 
does  not  avoid  the  payment  of  a  required  fee  or  excise  which  may  be 
in  effect  at  the  time.  Such  developer  will  pay  the  Neighborhood 
Impact  Excise  or  the  Development  Impact  District  fee  and  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  under  MGL  Chapter  121 A. 

Although  the  suggested  mechanisms  have  not  been  the  subject  of 
detailed  legal  analysis.  City  attorneys  have  been  involved  in  the 
drafting  and  analysis  and  consider  the  mechanisms  appropriate.  The 
attorneys  designated  as  clerics  to  the  Advisory  Group  recommend  that 
the  City  conduct  further  legal  analysis  as  proposals  are  refined  for 
enactment.  Each  of  the  suggested  mechanisms  is  described  in  more 
detail  below. 

1)  Development  Impact  District 

As  a  short  term  program,  the  Advisory  Group  recommends  the 
establishment  of  an  overlay  district  city-wide  known  as  the 
Development  Impact  District  (DID).  New  construction  and  substantial 
rehabilitation  development  projects  which  are  over  one  hundred 
thousand  (100,000)  square  feet  and  require  zoning  relief  would  be 
required  to  contribute  a  fee  based  upon  the  square  footage  of 
development  above  the  one  hundred  thousand  (100,000)  square  foot 
threshold.  Such  projects  would  be  subject  to  a  review  procedure 
similar  to  the  existing  Planned  Development  Area  (PDA)  process.  Upon 
recommendation  of  the  BRA,  the  Zoning  Board  of  Appeal  may  grant 
zoning  exceptions  once  the  DID  requirements  are  satisfied.  Project 
changes  after  BRA  approval  may  also  be  approved  as  exceptions  under 
the  zoning  code  instead  of  variances.  All  such  fees  would  be 
conmitted  to  the  Neighborhood  Housing  Trust  to  preserve  and  expand 
the  supply  of  low  and  moderate  Income  housing. 

Authorization  of  this  option  requires  the  adoption  of  zoning  map  and 
zoning  code  changes  by  the  Zoning  Commission  and  the  Conmission's 
designation  of  the  BRA  as  the  project  review  authority. 

Use  of  the  zoning  power  has  some  advantages.  The  process  is 
straightforward;  existing  agencies  and  procedures  are  utilized;  and 
the  City  may  adopt  such  a  measure  without  further  authority  from  the 
State. 

Some  members  of  the  Advisory  Group  representing  the  development 
community  expressed  concern  that  use  of  zoning  provides  no  limit  to 
the  contribution  required.  These  members  request  that  there  be 
devised  a  method  to  fix  the  contribution  for  a  period  of  five  (5) 
years  and  then  adjust  the  contribution  for  future  developments  by  a 
formula  based  on  independent,  objective  criteria. 
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2)  Neighborhood  Impact  Excise 

As  a  second  step,  the  Advisory  Group  recomnends  that  the  City 
Initiate  a  Home  Rule  Petition  to  enact  a  Neighborhood  Impact  Excise 
for  new  construction  and  substantial  rehabilitation  projects  of  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  (100,000)  square  feet.  Industrial  and 
residential  development  would  be  exempt  from  the  excise,  except  for 
that  which  Is  above  the  threshold  of  one  hundred  thousand  (100,000) 
square  feet  and  which  directly  causes  a  reduction  In  the  supply  of 
low  and  moderate  Income  housing.  The  excise  would  be  Identical  to 
that  proposed  for  the  Development  Impact  District,  with  the  same 
restrictions  on  Increases;  and  the  funds  raised  would  be  dedicated  to 
the  Neighborhood  Housing  Trust. 

3)  Public  Service  Corporation 

As  part  of  a  long-term  program,  the  Advisory  Group  recommends  that 
the  City  Initiate  amendments  to  MGL  Chapter  121 A  and  Chapter  652  of 
the  Acts  of  1960  to  create  a  new  kind  of  121 A  entity.  The  existing 
121A  provisions  would  remain  essentially  Intact,  but  there  would  be 
created  a  new  121A  entity  which  would  make  a  payment  equal  to  Its 
full  fair  share  of  MGL  Chapter  59  assessed  taxes.  The  City  would 
allocate,  by  contract,  a  portion  of  these  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes 
to  housing.  This  contribution  would  be  In  addition  to  the  Impact  fee 
required  for  all  new  developments  falling  within  the  scope  of  the 
primary  linkage  program. 

Entities  established  as  Public  Service  Corporations  may  be 
partnerships,  joint  ventures,  trusts,  etc.  and  shall  be  authorized  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  the  City  to  make  payments  In  lieu  of 
taxes,  provided  that  payments  will  be  no  less  than  property  taxes 
regularly  assessed  under  MGL  Chapter  59  for  the  property.  This  new 
entity  will  not  need  to  be  a  limited  dividend  corporation,  as 
currently  required  under  MGL  Chapter  121  A,  since  it  will  be  paying 
the  equivalent  of  its  fair  share  of  taxes.  Certain  technical 
modifications  may  be  made  to  existing  provisions  of  MGL  Chapter  121A 
and  Chapter  652  of  the  Acts  of  1960  as  they  would  affect  these  new 
entities  in  order  to  expedite  processing  and  make  them  attractive  to 
developers. 
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The  tenn  of  the  agreement  for  the  new  121A  entity  would  be  for  a 
minimum  of  ten  (10)  years  but,  at  the  option  of  the  121 A  entity,  it 
may  be  extended  for  up  to  forty  (40)  years.  At  the  end  of  the 
Initial  ten  (10)  year  period  and  any  time  thereafter,  the  121 A  entity 
may  change  its  status  as  a  matter  of  right  and  may  do  so  by  notifying 
the  BRA  of  such  change.  Similarly,  the  121A  entity  may,  as  a  matter 
of  right,  change  its  legal  form  (from  corporation  to  partnership  or 
trust  etc.)  at  any  time  prior  to  the  issuance  of  a  certificate  of 
occupancy  by  notifying  the  BRA.  Such  change  in  form  prior  to  the 
Issuance  of  the  certificate  of  occupancy  may  be  done  unilaterally 
provided  the  principals  legally  responsible  when  the  creation  of  the 
121 A  entity  was  first  approved  by  the  BRA  continue  to  own  or  control 
a  majority  interest  in  such  entity  and  provided  further  that,  if  the 
change  is  to  corporate  form,  the  entity  pass  a  "safe  harbor  test"  as 
that  phrase  is  Interpreted  in  the  IRS  Code.  The  term  of  traditional 
MGL  Chapter  121A  entities  would  be  unchanged  from  existing 
requirements. 

The  agreement  concerning  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  would  stipulate 
that  twelve  point  five  percent  (12.5?)  of  the  in-lieu  of  tax  payments 
shall  be  dedicated  to  construction  and  rehabilitation  of  housing  for 
low  and  moderate  income  households. 

The  Advisory  Group  recoimiends  that  as  an  incentive  to  developers  to 
utilize  this  new  MGL  Chapter  121 A  entity,  there  be  established  a 
comprehensive  permitting  procedure.  The  BRA  would  be  empowered  to 
issue  a  comprehensive  permit  granting  zoning  and  building  code  relief 
and  approving  requests  for  street  discontinuances.  In  the  case  of  a 
city-owned  public  way,  the  BRA  would  establish  the  value  of  the 
street.  The  BRA  would  hold  a  public  hearing  to  be  attended  by  the 
members  of  the  Public  Improvement  Commission,  Board  of  Appeal  and 
Commissioner  of  Inspectional  Services.  The  121A  entity  would  present 
its  plans  at  this  hearing.  The  respective  agencies  or  boards  would 
have  thirty  (30)  days  to  submit  written  comments  and  recommendations 
to  the  BRA,  after  which  time  the  BRA  would  be  authorized  to  approve 
or  disapprove  the  121 A  entity's  requests  if  it  found  them  to  be  in 
the  public  interest  and  consistent  with  the  City  Master  Plan.  All 
parties  would  retain  appeal  rights  granted  under  MGL  Chapter  30A. 

To  encourage  creation  of  low  and  moderate  income  housing,  the 
Advisory  Group  recommends  that  MGL  Chapter  121 A  be  amended  to  allow 
additional  tax  relief  for  a  public  service  corporation  creating  such 
low  and  moderate  income  housing.  Such  an  entity  would  be  enabled  to 
phase  in  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  over  a  period  of  ten  (10)  years  to 
cover  a  period  of  construction,  rent-up,  and  stabilization. 
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In  light  of  the  significant  changes  In  property  taxes  on  parcels  In 
this  City  as  a  result  of  revaluation  and  classification,  the  Advisory 
Group  understands  that  there  may  be  121A  entitles  which  will  seek  to 
terminate  their  121 A  status,  thereby  terminating  their  contracts  for 
payments  In  lieu  of  taxes,  and  become  regular  business  entitles 
paying  property  taxes  under  MGL  Chapter  59.     It  Is  reconnended  that  a 
121 A  entity  be  allowed  to  do  this  only  after  the  BRA  reviews  the 
facts  and  finds  that  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest  to  do  so.    The 
Advisory  Group  recommends  that.  In  the  event  the  BRA  determines  that 
It  Is  1n  the  public  interest  to  approve  such  a  request  to  terminate 
an  entity's  121A  status,  the  BRA  adopt  a  policy  under  which  such 
entitles  are  required  to  pay  a  fee  to  the  Neighborhood  Housing 
Trust.    Such  a  fee  schedule  should  be  a  minimum  of  fifty  cents  ($.50) 
per  square  foot  for  market  residential  space  and  a  minimum  of  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  ($1.50)  per  square  foot  for  commercial  space, 
p^able  at  the  time  such  change  in  status  Is  allowed.    There  should  ' 
not  be  a  fee  required  from  121A  entitles  which,  by  contract,  contain 
low  or  moderate  Income  housing;  and  there  should  be  no  change  In 
status  approved  by  the  BRA  If  such  a  change  would  result  In  a 
reduction  In  the  number  of  units  available  to  low  or  moderate  Income 
households. 

D.     PUBLIC  SECTOR  CONTRIBUTION  TO  LINKAGE 

The  linkage  discussion  herein  has  centered  on  the  creation  of  a  new 
source  of  revenue  from  the  private  sector  to  Improve  the  quality, 
affordablllty  and  supply  of  housing  In  Boston.     For  the  linkage 
concept  to  work,  there  must  be  clear  public  sector  participation, 
specifically  from  city  government.     In  this  context,  the  Advisory 
Group  offers  the  following  recommendations  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
City  should  admlTiister  and  oversee  housing  programs  and  policies,  and 
the  level  of  its  own  financial  commitment  to  expanding  housing 
opportunities  for  Boston's  low  and  moderate  Income  residents. 

1.     Administration  Of  Housing  Activities 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  adnini strati on  of  housing  functions  in 
Boston  is  fragmented  and  confusing.    Within  the  past  six  months  two 
initiatives  have  reduced  this  problem  of  fragmentation  by  helping  to 
•streamline  the  administrative  structure.    First,  the  Mayor^s  Office 
of  Housing  was  made  a  division  of  the  Neighborhood  Development  and 
Employment  Agency  (NDEA),  consolidating  authority  and  responsibility 
for  neighborhood  programs;  and  second,  an  Abandoned  Property  Manager 
was  appointed  within  NDEA  to  oversee  and  coordinate  the  activities  of 
the  thirteen  (13)  City  departments  which  share  responsibility  for  the 
acquisition,  management  and  disposition  of  abandoned  real  property. 
In  addition,  several  of  these  thirteen  (13)  departments  have 
established  outreach  programs  to  educate  the  community  on  department 
procedures  and  elicit  greater  community  involvement. 
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This  progress  Is  commendable  but  there  Is  still  more  to  be 
accomplished.     There  needs  to  be  one  City  department  in  which  all 
housing  responsibility  is  lodged.     This  would  include  the 
administration  of  federally  supported  housing  programs,  housing 
policy  formulation,  rent  control  administration,  assistance  to  the 
homeless,  coordination  of  all  City  activities  with  respect  to  housing 
abandonment  and  tax  foreclosure,  and  relationships  with  private 
non-profit  entities  such  as  the  Boston  Housing  Partnership  and 
community-based  organizations. 

2.     Financial  Commitment  to  Housing 

It  is  also  important  that  the  City  not  use  the  linkage  funds  as  a 
means  of  reducing  its  own  financial  commitment  to  housing.     Laudable 
efforts  have  been  made  by  the  City  recently  to  devote  a  substantially 
larger  share  of  Community  Development  Block  Grant  and  other  resources 
to  housing,  at  a  time  when  the  federal  government  is  retreating  from 
its  goal  of  providing  decent  and  affordable  housing  for  low  and 
moderate  income  persons.     In  FY  1984  Boston  is  committing 
approximately  twelve  point  five  (12.5)  million  dollars  In  CDBG  funds 
to  housing  programs,  fifty-five  percent  (55S)  of  the  grant,  compared 
to  only  thirty-three  percent  (33%)  two  years  ago.     In  total, 
approximately  sixteen  point  seven  million  dollars  ($16.7  million) 
will  be  available  in  FY  1984  from  Community  Development  Block  Grant 
funds,  the  federal  Section  312  program  and  new  UDAG's  for  housing. 

As  described  more  fully  In  Section  IV  below,  the  allocation  of  a 
portion  of  the  proceeds  from  the  disposition  of  city  garages,  urban 
renewal  parcels  and    UDAG  loan  repayments  to  housing  needs  are 
examples  of  the  current  administration's  innovative  approach  to 
insure  that  benefits  of  development  downtown  are  captured  by 
neighborhood  residents.     In  addition  to  one  time  payments  totaling 
seven  million  six  hundred  thousand  to  twelve  million  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars  ($7,600,000  -  $12,600,000)  allocated  to  housing  from 
the  sale  of  municipal  garages  and  urban  renewal  parcels,  these  city 
policies  will  generate  an  annual   stream  of  approximately  nine  hundred 
thousand  dollars  ($900,000).     Table  1  below  illustrates  the 
administration's  existing  initiatives  in  marshalling  resources  for 
housing  purposes  both  by  increasing  traditional  federal  funds  and 
tapping  the  benefits  of  downtown  development. 
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TABLE  1 

City  Resources  for  Neighborhood  Housing 
(In  millions  of  dollars) 

FY  1982  FY  1984 

I.      Discretionary  Federal  Funds        $9.2  $16.7 


II.     New  Policies 

Sale  of  Municipal  Garages  

Sale  of  Urban  Renewal  

Parcels 

Subtotal  

Annual  Payment  to  

Neighborhood  Development  Fund 

Annual  Lease  of  Urban  Renewal         .5 

Parcel  s 


5-10 

1 

2.6 

1  . 

7.6-12.6 

.4 

Subtotal  .9 


Total  $9.2  $25.2-30.2 

million  million 

In  keeping  with  these  policies,  the  Advisory  Group  recommends  that  any 
new  administration  commit  itself  to  dedicating  a  significant  portion 
of  proceeds  from  the  future  sale  of  city  assets  and  urban  renewal 
parcels  to  neighborhood  housing  needs.     The  City  should  also  expand 
its  seed  money  contributions  to  the  Housing  Partnership  and  other 
public-private  initiatives  which  create  or  revitalize  housing  in  the 
neighborhoods. 

Where  the  opportunities  arise,  the  City  should  also  work  to  increase 
federal  and  state  support  for  housing  in  Boston.     Advocating  passage 
by  the  Great  and  -General  Court  of  the  pending  state  bill  which  would 
establish  a  new,  mixed-income,  rental  housing  program  in  the 
Commonwealth  and  would  provide  funds  to  supplement  existing  state 
programs  is  such  an  opportunity. 

Linkage  funds  must  be  used  to  complement,  not  substitute  for,  the 
resources  already  assembled.     In  the  absence  of  major  federal  support, 
it  is  only  through  the  continued  careful  aggregation  of  entitlement 
and  discretionary  funding,  public-private  partnerships  and  other 
innovative  means,  such  as  the  formulae  suggested  in  this  report,  that 

the  City  will  be  able  to  meet  the  housing  challenge. 
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IV.  ONGOING  LINKAGE  ACTIVITY  IN  BOSTON 

A.  INTRODUCTION 

Although  the  term  "linkage"  1s  being  used  to  describe  contributions 
from  new  downtown  development  to  neighborhood  housing  needs,  the 
Advisory  Group  submits  that  there  Is  In  place  ongoing  cooperation 
among  city  government,  the  downtown,  and  neighborhood  organizations 
which  Is  making  a  significant  contribution  towards  Boston's 
functioning  as  a  single  entity.    Discussion  of  "linkage"  comes  at  a 
time  when  this  city  can  point  to  a  number  of  productive 
public-private  partnerships  In  the  areas  of  employment,  job  training, 
education  and  housing.    These  represent  a  significant  step  beyond  the 
corporate  philanthropy  that  has  underwritten  various  social 
programs.     Rather,  these  partnerships  have  evolved  as  acknowledgement 
that  the  health  of  a  city's  corporate  community  Is  linked  to  the 
well-being  of  city's  residents  and  their  communities  and  vice  versa. 

Through  these  public-private  partnerships,  the  corporate  connunlty  Is 
contributing  management  expertise,  jobs  and  job  training  for  targeted 
segments  of  the  population,  as  well  as  access  to  credit  and  direct 
financial  support.     Some  of  these  activities  may  be  seen  as 
precedents  for  the  kind  of  direct  financial  linkage  under  discussion 
herein,  while  others  represent  ways  In  which  established  enterprises 
are  contributing  to  the  well-being  of  Boston's  neighborhoods.     These 
ongoing  linkage  activities  are  discussed  in  this  report,  not  only  to 
demonstrate  that  bridges  have  been  built  between  the  downtown  and  the 
neighborhoods,  but  also  to  encourage  existing  downtown  businesses  and 
those  that  may  locate  here  in  the  future,  to  use  existing  vehicles  to 
reach  out  to  the  residents  in  the  neighborhoods  of  Boston. 

This  section  of  the  report  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  the  extent 
to  which  commercial  property  in  the  downtown  supports  services  for 
Boston  residents  through  the  property  tax.     Although  not  a  new  form 
of  linkage  per  se,  through  classification  the  taxpayers  of 
Massachusetts  institutionalized  the  practice  of  having  commercial 
enterprises  carry  a  share  of  the  tax  burden  that  is  disproportionate 
to  the  value  of  their  property. 

The  listing  that  follows  does  not  imply  that  all  members  of  this 
Advisory  Group  fully  support  each  of  these  programs,  nor  that  all 
members  believe  that  these  programs  represent  an  appropriate  level  of 
contribution  to  the  city's  housing  and  human  resource  needs.     Indeed, 
the  Advisory  Group  recognizes  that  there  are  many,  including  some 
members  of  the  Advisory  Group,  who  believe  that  some  of  these 
programs  came  about  only  after  substantial  community  pressure  and 
legal  challenges  and  that  these  programs  do  not  enjoy  the  broad-based 
support  of  the  business  community  that  they  warrant  and,  further, 
that  in  some  instances  the  perfonnance  falls  short  of  the  promise. 
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B.     EMPLOYMENT.  JOB  TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION 

1.     Boston  Private  Industry  Council 

The  Boston  Private  Industry  Council   (PIC)  was  Incorporated  In  1979  by 
a  group  of  Boston's  business  leaders.     Developed  In  response  to  the 
growing  need  to  Involve  businesses  In  the  employment  and  training  of 
the  City's  economically  disadvantaged,  this  organization  has  grown 
dramatically  In  the  four  years  of  Its  existence.    With  the  advent  of 
the  1982  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (the  legislation  replacing 
CETA),  the  PIC  now  shares  with  the  City  responsibility  for  planning, 
design  and  administration  of  a  six  (6)  million  dollar  job  training 
and  employment  system  In  the  city.     In  collaboration  with  the  City's 
Neighborhood  Development  and  Employment  Agency,  the  Boston  PIC  has 
developed  the  following  programs: 

a.  Adult  Services  -  The  Boston  PIC  has  worked  to  establish  and 
strengthen  skills  training  programs  for  economically 
disadvantaged  adults  in  the  City  of  Boston.     These  programs  have 
resulted  in  job  placements  for  nearly  seventy  percent  (70%)  of 
all  adults  Involved  at  an  average  wage  of  five  dollars  ($5.00) 
per  hour. 

More  recently,  the  Boston  PIC  in  conjunction  with  NDEA  has 
introduced  the  concept  of  Business  Partnerships,  in  which  private 
companies  contribute  financial  and  other  resources  to  improve  the 
relevance  of  job  training  and  therefore  the  employment  prospects 
for  the  participants.     The  Business  Partnership  component  serving 
four  hundred  ninety-three  (493)  participants,  will   result  in 
private  sector  contributions  of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars 
($800,000)  for  FY  1983.     For  residents  who  do  not  require 
extensive  skills  training,  the  Boston  PIC  and  NDEA  have 
established  the  Boston  Job  Exchange,  a  professional  job  placement 
service  for  area  businesses  and  residents.     This  project  alone 
has  resulted  in  over  seven  hundred  (700)  placements  over  the  past 
two  years.     Companies  that  use  the  Boston  Job  Exchange  save 
advertising  and  Interview  time  and  also  find  that  they  reduce 
costly  turnover  in  their  entry-level  positions. 

b.  Youth  Services  -  For  the  past  few  years,  the  PIC  has  sponsored  the 
Boston  Summer  Jobs  Program  which  has  grown  in  size  from  a  project 
serving  one  hundred  twenty-nine  (129)  young  people  to  one  serving 
more  than  eleven  hundred  (1,100)  neighborhood  youth  this  summer. 
In  1983,  three  hundred  ten  (310)  businesses  and  sixty-eight  j68) 
community  agencies  participated  in  this  unsubsidized  program  . 
Total  private  sector  contributions.  Including  wages,  supervisory 
time,  direct  contributions  and  ancillary  services  are  estimated 

to  be  nearly  two  (2)  million  dollars  for  FY  1983.     The  cash  value 
for  placements  this  summer  is  one  million,  seven  hundred 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars  ($1,735,000),  and  two  hundred  five 
(205)  participants  were  certified  for  Targeted  Job  Tax  Credits. 
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2.  The  Job  Collaborative 

The  Job  Collaborative  Is  a  school -based  career  development  and  job 
placement  program  managed  by  the  Private  Industry  Council  on  behalf 
of  a  number  of  collaborating  organizations.  Including  the  Tri -Lateral 
Council  for  Quality  Education,  NDEA,  the  Greater  Boston  Chamber  of 
Conmerce  and  the  Boston  Public  Schools.     The  program  was  launched 
during  the  1981-82  school  year.     In  FY  1984,  contributions  from  the 
Edna  McConnel 1 -CI ark  Foundation,  other  local  foundations  and  the 
NDEA,    will  total  three  hundred  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($350,000). 
This  program  offers  both  In-school  Instruction  and  after-school 
employment  to  several  hundred  high  school  seniors  and  juniors.    Most 
graduating  seniors  were  placed  In  full-time  jobs  or  In  further 
education.     The  success  of  this  project  has  led  to  the  Implementation 
of  the  Boston  Compact,  described  below. 

3.  The  Boston  Compact 

Through  the  Boston  Compact  the  business  community  has  made  quality 
secondary  education  a  priority.  In  this  agreement  between  the  School 
Department  and  the  business  community,  nearly  three  hundred  (300) 
businesses  have  become  Compact  signatories,  agreeing  to  give  priority 
in  hiring  to  Boston  high  school  students.  In  FY  1984  It  Is 
anticipated  that  these  signatories  will  hire  four  hundred  (400) 
graduating  high  school  seniors  for  entry  level  permanent  jobs.  Their 
wages  will  total  approximately  four  (4)  million  dollars. 

In  return,  the  School  Department  1s  committed  to  certain  performance 
standards:  a  five  percent  {5%)   reduction  in  the  annual  student 
dropout  rate,  a  five  percent  {5%)   Increase  in  the  annual  number  of 
graduates  who  are  placed  In  jobs  or  go  on  to  further  education,  and 
establishment  of  minimum  competency  standards  for  students  in  reading 
and  math  skills.  The  School  Department  has  also  established  budget 
goals  and  targeted  basic  education,  career  and  vocational 
exploration,  computer  literacy,  local  school  planning  and  staff 
development  for  Increased  resources. 

4.  Hiring  Goals  for  Permanent  and  Construction  Jobs 

Boston  is  experiencing  a  building  boom.  It  is  expected  that 
approximately  ten  (10)  billion  dollars  will  be  spent  this  decade  on 
downtown  development.  Some  of  this  development  is  now  contributing 
directly  to  the  health  of  Boston's  neighborhoods  through  the 
employment  of  Boston-resident  construction  workers.  Under  the  terms 
of  a  1979  Executive  Order,  at  least  fifty  percent  (50%)  of  the 
construction  work  created  by  city-assisted  projects  should  go  to 
Boston  residents  (with  specific  targets  for  women  and  minorities). 
This  year  alone  sixty  (60)  million  dollars  in  federal  and  city  funds 
are  supporting  local  construction  projects.  By  employing  Boston 
residents  on  these  projects,  the  private  sector  can  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  revitalizing  the  economic  strength  of 
Boston's  neighborhoods  and  improving  opportunities  for  women  and 
minorities. 
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To  ensure  that  Boston  residents  can  benefit  fully  from  the  fifty 
percent  (50%)  hiring  goals,  the  City  is  undertaking  a  program  to 
guarantee  contractors  an  adequate  supply  of  Boston  residents  with 
construction  trade  skills.    A  "Skills  Bank"  is  being  developed  to 
register  all   residents  who  are  skilled  construction  workers.     A 
"Pre-Apprenticeship"  training  program  will  prepare  unskilled 
residents  for  the  apprenticeship  examination,  and  provide 
participants  with  training  in  particular  skills,  particulary  licensed 
trades.     Negotiations  with  the  Boston  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Council  are  underway  to  develop  these  programs. 

While  there  Is  litigation  pending  concerning  the  extent  to  which  the 
Copley  Place  development  has  met  commitments  to  Boston  residents  in 
construction  and  permanent  jobs  contained  in  the  UDAG  agreement. 
Urban  Investment  and  Development  Company  (UIDC),  the  developer  of 
Copley  Place,  recently  made  a  major  commitment  to  the  employment  of 
Boston  residents,  particularly  minorities  and  women.     It  is  a 
landmark  in  private  sector  support  for  the  City's  resident  jobs 
policy.     UIDC  has  donated  about  six  hundred  thousand  dollars 
($600,000)  to  support  job  training  and  placement  services. 
Specifically,  UIDC's  coimitment  Includes  assumption  of  costs  for  a 
recruitment  and  referral  service  for  jobs  at  Copley  Place,  support 
for  construction  trades  apprenticeship  programs  and 
pre-apprenticeship  programs  and  funds  for  an  extensive  community 
outreach  program  to  Inform  residents  of  permanent  employment 
opportunities  at  Copley  Place.  UIDC  will  work  with  the  Boston  Private 
Industry  Council  and  the  NDEA  to  develop  and  Implement  the  programs. 

UIDC  and  other  businesses  involved  in  city-assisted  development 
projects  participate  in  a  "First  Source  Agreement"  with  the  City. 
Under  this  agreement,  a  business  agrees  to  give  ten  days  advance 
notice  of  job  openings  to  the  Boston  Job  Exchange.     Businesses  are 
thus  committed  to  filling  a  portion  of  their  permanent  jobs  with 
qualified  Boston  residents. 

C.     HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 

1.     The  Boston  Housing  Partnership 

The  Boston  Housing  Partnership  is  a  new  non-profit  organization 
supported  by  many  of  Boston's  leading  financial  institutions.     It  is 
designed  to  marshal 1   innovative  combinations  of  business,  government 
and  conmunity  resources  to  help  non-profit  community-based 
organizations  rehabilitate  deteriorated  and  abandoned  housing  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  tenants. 
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In  Us  first  year  of  operation,  the  Partnership  Is  carrying  out  a 
competitive  demonstration  to  rehabilitate  five  hundred  (500)  units  of 
deteriorated  rental  housing  for  low  and  moderate  Income  households. 
The  program  Is  expected  to  cost  eighteen  (18)  million  dollars.     Under 
the  Demonstration  Program,  the  Partnership  will   receive  one  point  six 
(1.6)  million  dollars  In  Community  Development  Block  Grant  funds. 
These  funds  are  expected  to  leverage  an  additional  sixteen  to 
seventeen  (16  -  17)  million  dollars  of  which  twelve  (12)  million 
dollars  Is  tax-exempt  financing,  approximately  three  (3)  million 
dollars  Is  from  syndication  proceeds  and  the  balance  is  contributed 
by  private  foundations  and  corporations. 

2.  Neighborhood  Development  Fund 

The  Neighborhood  Development  Fund  (NDF)  was  conceived  as  the  first 
direct  linkage  between  downtown  development  and.  neighborhood  housing, 
needs.  The  NDF,  established  under  the  terms  of  the  Copley  Place 
UDAG,  Is  capitalized  through  the  repayment  of  Urban  Development 
Action  Grants  (UDAGs)  which  have  been  Issued  by  the  City  in  the  form 
of  low-Interest  loans  to  developers.  In  the  long  run,  given  the 
amount  of  UDAG  supported  activity  In  the  City,  the  NDF  will  represent 
a  substantial  supplement  to  the  City's  neighborhood  development 
resources.  For  Instance,  the  Copley  Place  UDAG  alone  will  contribute 
nearly  four  (4)  million  dollars  to  the  NDF  between  now  and  1990.  At 
least  sixty  percent  (60S)  of  the  NDF  will  go  to  neighborhood  housing 
during  the  first  five  years  of  UDAG  repayments. 

3.  Sale  of  City  Assets  and  Development  Parcels 

There  are  two  new  city  policies  which  have  established  a  means  for 
downtown  development  to  contribute  to  meeting  the  needs  of  Boston 
residents. 

First,  the  City  Intends  to  sell  four  municipal  parking  garages  all  in 
prominent  locations  downtown.  The  expected  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
the  garages  have  already  been  earmarked  for  neighborhod  priorities, 
including  five  (5)  to  ten  (10)  million  dollars  for  low  and  moderate 
income  housing. 

Second,  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  has  established  a  new 
policy  for  key  urban  renewal  parcels.  The  terms  of  disposition  will 
include  a  contribution  to  affordable  housing  in  the  neighborhoods. 
Five  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($500,000)  of  the  annual  lease  payment 
for  Rowes  Wharf  will  be  dedicated  to  below-market  rate  housing  in 
~  urban  renewal  areas.  The  selected  developer  of  the 
Arlington/Hadassah  parcel  in  Park  Square  will  contribute  a  minimum  of 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($600,000)  to  neighborhood  housing  needs 
and  the  developer  of  Parcel  Seven  (7)  near  Government  Center  will 
contribute  two  (2)  million  dollars  to  the  Neighborhood  Housing  Trust. 
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D.     CLASSIFICATION 

In  1978,  with  the  enactment  of  classification,  the  taxpayers  of 
Massachusetts  Instituted  a  substantial  form  of  linkage  between 
downtown  development  and  neighborhood  housing  through  the  property 
tax.     Under  revaluation,  localities  have  been  required  to  assess 
properties  at  their  fair  market  value.     Under  classification, 
different  categories  of  property  are  taxed  at  different  rates. 
Classlflcaton  established  the  proportion  of  the  taxes  each  class  of 
property  will  pay.       In  FY  1983  the  effective  tax  rate  for 
commercial.  Industrial  and  personal   (CIP)  properties  Is  four  percent 
(«)  of  fair  market  value  and  that  for  residential  Is  two  point  one 
five  percent  (2.15%)  of  fair  market  value. 

The  linkage  between  development  and  neighborhood  housing  through 
taxes  takes  the  foUlowIng  form: 

1.  The  residential  sector  contains  forty-seven  percent  (47%)  of  the 
total  value  of  the  property  tax  base  in  Boston,  and  the  C.I. P. 
sector  contains  fifty-three  percent  (53%).     If  all  property  were 
taxed  at  the  same  effective  rate,  then  these  would  be  the  actual 
percentage  shares  of  the  tax  levy  paid  by  these  sectors. 

2.  However,  because  classification  allows  residential  property  to  be 
taxed  at  a  lower  effective  rate,  and  this  differential   Is  further 
widened  through  a  residential  exemption  for  owner  occupancy,  the 
residential   sector  actually  paid  approximately  thirty  percent 
(30%)  of  the  total  levy  in  FY  1983,  and  the  C.I. P.  sector  paid 
seventy  percent  (70%). 

3.  With  a  tax  levy  of  three  hundred  seventy-four  (374)  million 
dollars,  the  Impact  of  classification  has  resulted  in  a  shift  in 
tax  liability  of  sixty-one  (61)  million  dollars  from  residential 
to  C.I. P.  property  owners.     See  Appendix  VI  for  the  basis  of 
these  computations. 
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V.     USE  OF  THE  LINKAGE  FUNDS 

A.  INTRODUCTION 

The  Advisory  Group  Is  submitting  a  number  of  recommendations 
regarding  the  administration  and  use  of  linkage  funds.  As  detailed 
below,  linkage  funds  should: 

1.  be  administered  by  the  proposed  Neighborhood  Housing  Trust; 

2.  be  used  to  expand  the  supply  of  decent  housing  for  low  and 
moderate  income  households; 

3.  support  housing  initiatives  of  community  development 
organizations; 

4.  assist  initiatives  of  public  private  partnerships; 

5.  complement  City  housing  programs  and  policies. 

Some  members  of  the  Advisory  Group  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
those  representatives  of  the  development  community,  believe  that  the 
problem  of  affordable  housing  is  linked  to  a  more  fundamental  need 
for  Boston  residents  to  benefit  from  job  opportunities  created  by 
growth  in  the  City's  economy.  These  Advisory  Group  members  believe 
that  linkage  funds  should  also  be  used  to  address  the  lack  of 
adequate  job  training  and  educational  programs  to  provide  residents 
access  to  jobs  and  sufficient  Income  to  afford  safe  and  decent 
housing. 

B.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  FUNDS 

The  City  Administration  has  proposed  the  creation  of  the  Neighborhood 
Housing  Trust,  capitalized  initially  by  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
four  municipal  garages.  Funds  would  be  used  to  expand  the  supply  of 
affordable  housing  in  the  neighborhoods  for  low  and  moderate  income 
residents.  It  is  anticipated  that  funds  would  be  released  in  the 
form  of  both  grants  and  loans  to  subsidize  the  financing, 
construction,  rehabilitation,  management,  maintenance,  and  operation 
of  low  and  moderate  income  housing.  The  Trust  would  not  implement 
programs  of  its  own  but  would  allocate  funds  to  public  and  private 
entities,  including  entities  such  as  the  Boston  Housing  Partnership, 
the  Boston  Housing  Authority  and  community-based  organizations. 
Decisions  regarding  disbursement  of  the  funds  would  be  made  by  the 
Managing  Committee,  Including  representatives  of  government, 
financial  institutions,  the  real  estate  conmunlty,  community-based 
organizations  and  tenant  organizations. 

As  stated  above,  it  is  also  reconmended  that  a  percentage  of  any 
proceeds  dedicated  to  housing  from  the  future  sale  or  lease  of  other 
municipal  assets  and  City  controlled  development  parcels  be  committed 
to  the  Neighborhood  Housing  Trust, 
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C.  EXPAND  HOUSING  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  LOW  AND  MODERATE  INCOME  RESIDENTS 

It  Is  recommended  that  linkaqe  funds  be  used  to  expand  the  supply  of 
housing  affordable  to  Boston  s  low  and  moderate  Income  residents. 
This  would  mean  that  linkage  funds  would  benefit  households  earning 
less  than  eighty  percent  (SOX)  of  the  Boston  SMSA  median  Income  (the 
federal  definition  of  "moderate"  Income),  with  some  portion  earmarked 
for  low  Income  families  earning  less  than  fifty  percent  (50%)  of  the 
SMSA  median.*  In  addition,  priority  should  be  given  to  assisting 
households  directly  affected  by  large  scale  development  projects. 

The  Advisory  Group  agrees  that  while  the  benefits  of  the  linkage 
funding  will  be  targeted  to  low  and  moderate-Income  households, 
program  language  must  not  be  so  restrictive  so  as  to  exclude 
mixed-Income  developments.  Indeed,  mixed  Income  housing 
opportunities  should  be  encouraged  provided  the  specific  linkage 
benefits  are  reasonably  restricted  to  the  target  population.  For 
example,  the  linkage  funds  could  be  used  to  renovate  an  apartment  for 
a  low  Income  family  where  another  unit  In  the  same  building  was 
occupied  by  a  middle  Income  homeowner.  Linkage  funds  could  even  be 
used  to  purchase  a  condominium  In  an  otherwise  middle  or  upper  Income 
building  to  assist  a  lower  Income  resident;  or  to  reduce  the  rents  of 
some  number  of  apartments  In  a  market  rate  development  to  HUD  Section 
8  certificate  rent  levels  In  order  to  serve  eligible  households. 

Some  members  of  the  Advisory  Group  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
those  who  represent  community-based  organizations  and  housing 
advocates,  feel  strongly  that  funds  should  be  used  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  low  and  moderate  Income  residents.  They  point  out  that 
fifty-eight  percent  (58%)  of  Boston's  households  qualify  for 
assistance  under  the  standard  adopted  by  the  Advisory  Group.  These 
members  also  feel  strongly  that  a  significant  portion  of  funds  should 
be  earmarked  for  low-Income  families,  the  people  with  the  greatest 
need. 


1983  City  of  Boston  income  limits,  by  number  of  persons  in 
family,  are  as  follows: 

Family  Size        Low  Income  Moderate  Income 

1  person  $10,800  $17,250 

2  persons  12,300  19,700 

3  persons  13,850  22,200 

4  persons  15,400  24,650 

5  persons  16,650  26,200 

6  persons  17,850  27,700 

7  persons  19,100  29,250 

8  persons  or  more  20,350  30,800 

These  revised  limits  are  based  on  1983  estimates  and  should  only  be 
used  for  comparisons  with  1983  incomes.     Note  that  the  HUD  Section  8 
program  defines  families  below  eighty  percent  (80%)  of  the  SMSA 

median  income  as  "lower"  income  and  those  below  fifty  percent  (50%) 
of  the  SMSA  median  Income  as  "very  low"  Income. 
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D.     UNDERWRITE  NEW  COMMUNITY-BASED  HOUSING  INITIATIVES 

Existing  housing  programs,  operated  with  state  and  federal  funds, 
must  conform  to  rigid  guidelines  concerning  eligible  activities  and 
means  of  Implementation.     Linkage  funds  may  be  used  In  a  more 
flexible  manner  to  address  the  needs  of  unserved  groups,  to  support 
Innovative  methods  of  housing  development,  and  to  support  the  efforts 
of  comnunlty  development  organizations  Including  but  not  limited  to 
the  proposals  discussed  below. 

1.     Limited  Equity  Co-operatives 

Development  of  limited  equity  housing  co-operatives  could  be  one 
significant  means  by  which  the  linkage  program  can  address  the  need  ' 
for  neighborhood  housing  opportunities  for  low  and  mode rate- Income 
households. 

A  "co-operative"  form  of  ownership,  as  applied  to  housing,  provides 
for  joint  ownership  and  operation  of  a  residential  property  by  all 
those  who  reside  therein.     A  corporation  technically  owns  the 
property,  but  Its  by-laws  provide  that  the  corporation  Is  owned  and 
operated  by  its  corporate  shareholders,  the  residents.     A  resident 
does  not  own  his  or  her  dwelling  unit  directly,  as  is  the  case  with 
condominiums,  but  rather,  the  resident  owns  shares  of  the  corporation 
which  in  turn  entitles  him  or  her  to  the  exclusive  use  and  occupation 
of  a  given  dwelling  unit.     The  resident,  as  a  shareholder  of  the 
co-operative  corporation,  has  a  vote  in  how  the  property  is 
operated.  .  Shares  are  allocated  (on  the  basis  of  the  size  of  the 
apartment,  for  example),  but  each  shareholder  has  only  one  vote, 
regardless  of  the  number  of  shares  allocated  to  his  or  her  unit.     A 
co-operative  shareholder  can  also  deduct  his  or  her  interest  and  real 
estate  tax  payments  against  personal  income  taxes.  When  a  resident 
decides  to  move,  his  or  her  shares  in  the  co-operative  are  sold  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  corporation.     The  resident  is 
selling  shares  in  the  corporation  and  assigning  a  proprietary  lease 
to  his  or  her  dwelling  unit.     The  seller  recovers  his  or  her  equity 
Investment  plus  some  return  on  that  Investment  as  the  market  and/or 
the  co-op  rules  may  permit. 

"Limited  equity"  co-operatives  take  the  co-operative  concept  one  step 
further.     When  the  resident  sells  his  or  her  co-operative  shares,  the 
limited  equity  shareholder  rules  restrict  the  amount  for  which  shares 
may  be  sold.     This  restriction  is  designed  to  allow  the  resident  to 
recover  his  or  her  original  equity  investment  and  any  subsequent 
equity  from  improvements  to  the  property,  but  to  limit  the  amount  of 
additional  profit  to  morgage  amortization  so  that  the  purchase  cost 
to  the  next  shareholder  is  less  than  what  the  unrestricted  market 
price  might  be.     Thus,  the  limited  equity  co-op  concept  attempts  to 
control  the  economic  benefit  of  the  co-operative  arrangement  in  order 
to  keep  the  unit  affordable  for  future  residents  as  a  class. 
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Some  members  of  the  Advisory  Group  caution  that  the  limited  equity 
co-op  concept  should  not  be  overly  "limited".     In  particular.  If  the 
cap  allowed  on  appreciation  of  equity  Is  too  restrictive,  then  co-op 
shareholders  cannot  realize  one  of  the  Important  benefits  of 
homeownership— building  an  equity  stake.     To  the  extent  that  this 
benefit  Is  eroded,  so  vrfll  the  traditional  virtues  of  homeownership 
and  the  co-operative  will  more  nearly  resemble  rental  housing.     In 
the  process,  the  lower  Income  households  served  will  be  penalized  for 
their  participation  In  the  limited  equity  co-op.     There  are  other 
members  of  the  Advisory  Group  who  feel  strongly  that  to  allow  a  sale 
of  shares  at  whatever  the  market  would  bring  would  result  In  such  a 
unit  being  priced  beyond  the  reach  of  other  low  and  moderate  Income 
members  of  the  community. 

A  number  of  limited  equity  co-operatives  have  been  created  In  the 
Boston  area  Including  the  Fenway  Studios.     Another  co-op  In  the 
Fenway  Is  currently  being  developed  using  this  concept.     The 
advantages  of  limited  equity  housing  cooperatives  Include  one  blanket 
mortgage,  which  could  be  below  market,  an  opportunity  to  syndicate  a 
development  to  lower  debt  service,  and  conmunlty  control  of  the 
occupancy. 

2.     Lodging  Houses  and  Congregate  Facilities 

The  housing  needs  of  small  but  Important  groups  of  Boston's 
population  should  also  be  a  target  of  linkage  funding.     Examples  of 
these  groups  are  single  elderly  people  and  other  single  individuals 
whose  circumstances  preclude  traditional  housing.     Difficulties  in 
performing  maintenance  and  lack  of  security  and  socialization  for 
some  elderly  suggest  an  innovative  approach  to  housing.     Single 
individuals  with  low  Income  or  cyclical  employment  patterns  require 
smaller  units  with  more  flexiblle  rental  arrangements. 

The  linkage  funds  should  be  used  to  support  the  creation  of  lodging 
houses  (SRO's)  and  congregate  housing.     Community  groups  In  several 
neighborhoods  are  already  developing  models  for  the  acquisition  and 
financing  of  this  type  of  non-traditional  housing.     A  ''shared  living" 
program  for  the  elderly,  supported  in  part  by  rehabilitation  funds 
from  the  City,  and  run  by  a  local  non-profit  organization  has 
recently  opened  in  the  Back  Bay. 

E.     ASSIST  PUBLIC-PRIVATE  PARTNERSHIPS 

Another  recommended  use  for  the  linkage  funds  is  to  augment  the 
efforts  of  public  private  partnerships  like  the  Boston  Housing 
Partnership.     The  Partnership,  Initiated  in  1982,  brings  together 
leaders  from  financial  institutions,  public  agencies,  non-profit 
development  agencies  and  housing  advocacy  groups.     In  Its  current 
Demonstration  Program,  the  Partnership  Is  providing  technical 
assistance,  grants  and  loans,  and  access  to  equity  and  debt  financing 
to  non-profit  sponsors  in  order  to  rehabilitate  approximately  five 
hundred  (500)  rental  units. 
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Linkage  funds  could  be  used  1n  concert  w1h  the  Partnership's  current 
program  or  with  future  initiatives  it  might  undertake  to  expand  the 
production  of  rental  housing  for  low-income  tenants.     For  instance,  a 
linkage  subsidy  could  reduce  debt  service  costs  to  the  level  where 
rents  would  be  low  enough  to  be  paid  by  tenants  holding  Section  8 
Existing  Certificates.     Currently,  the  Boston  Housing  Authority 
estimates  that,  in  Boston,  about  one  hundred  twenty-five  (125)  of 
these  certificates  go  unused  each  month.     The  use  of  these 
certificates  would  mean  that  very  low-income  households  could  afford 
to  live  in  the  renovated  apartments. 

F.     COMPLEMENT  CITY  PROGRAMS 

Linkage  funds  would  be  well  suited  to  pair  with  COBG  funds  in  the 
City's  existing  programs  to  create  programs  that  are  more  flexible, 
able  to  assist  larger  numbers  of  people,  and  are  able  to  help  even 
lower  income  people  than  are  currently  assisted.    Appendix  VII 
describes  the  city  programs  in  more  detail.     The  following  two 
examples  show  how  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($500,000)  in  linkage 
funds  might  affect  current  City  of  Boston  housing  programs.     The 
first  example.  Urban  Homesteading,  is  a  program  that  the  City  has 
been  operating  for  eight  (8)  years.    The  second  example.  Manufactured 
Housing,  is  one  of  the  City's  new  housing  initiatives  for  FY  1984. 

It  is  estimated  that  ninety-one  (91)  abandoned  housing  units  will  be 
reclaimed  under  the  FY  1 984  Urban  Homesteadi ng  Program.     If  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  ($500,000)  in  linkage  fees  were  added  to  the 
program,  an  additional  forty-five  (45)  abandoned  housing  units  could 
be  converted  to  moderate  income  housing,  or  the  ninety-one  (91) 
units*  currently  planned  for  could  be  made  affordable  to  lower-income 
families  with  an  average  annual  Income  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
($20,000),  compared  to  twenty-two  thousand  dollars  ($22,000)  under 
the  current  program.     Alternatively,  an  infusion  of  additional 
subsidies  via  the  linkage  mechanism  could  facilitate  the 
rehabilitation  of  buildings  in  need  of  so  deep  a  subsidy  that  current 
programs  cannot  accommodate  them. 


*An  additional  thirty-seven  (37)  units  (fifteen  (15)  structures)  will 
receive  a  lower  level  of  rehabilitation  through  the  Year  IX 
Homesteading  Program. 
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The  Manufactured  Housing  Program  1s  part  of  the  City  of  Boston's 
Housing  Creation  Inltltatlve  being  planned  for  this  fiscal  year.     In 
this  program,  manufactured  housing  compatible  with  the  surrounding 
neighborhood  will  be  put  on  City-owned  vacant  lots  as  a  means  of 
Improving  neighborhood  conditions  and  providing  affordable  housing. 
Current  plans  for  this  program  call  for  fifty  (50)  units  of  new 
housing.     An  additional  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($500,000)  In 
linkage  funds  could  more  than  double  the  program's  output. 
Alternatively,  deeper  subsidies  could  mean  homeownership 
possibilities  for  lower  Income  families  with  annual  Incomes  of  ten 
thousand  to  twelve  thousand  dollars  ($10,000  -  $12,000)  compared  to 
thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  to  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  ($13,500  -  $16,500)  under  current  plans.     The  flexibility  of 
linkage  funds  Is  particularly  Important  In  this  program.     An 
effective  expansion  of  this  program  beyond  the  demonstration  stage 
would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  flexibility  of  linkage  funds. 

The  value  of  linkage  funds  Is  considerably  more  than  just  the  dollar 
value;  It  Is  the  value  of  a  revenue  source  that  1s  flexible  enough  to 
respond  creatively  to  Boston's  housing  needs.     Currently,  the  City's 
primary  funding  source  for  Its  housing  programs  Is  the  Federal 
government,  which  tightly  controls  the  use  of  Its  funds.    While  these 
controls  may  be  necessary  to  meet  federal  housing  objectives,  they 
also  mean  that  It  Is  more  difficult  to  be  responsive  to  Boston's 
particular  housing  needs.     For  example,  CDBG  regulations  make  It  very 
difficult  to  assist  new  construction,  or  rehabilitation  of  larger 
buildings.     UDAG  regulations  permit  only  specific  types  of  loans  and 
require  leveraging  of  significant  private  funds  thereby  making  it 
more  difficult  to  serve  low-income  people.     In  contrast,  linkage 
funds  could  be  used  in  a  more  flexible  fashion  and  would  thus  enhance 
the  City's  ability  to  respond  creatively  to  the  housing  needs  of 
Boston's  neighborhoods. 
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VI.  CONCLUSION 

The  three  phased  linkage  program  proposed  by  this  Advisory  Group  Is 
part  of  a  continuing  effort  to  build  bridges  between  Boston's 
downtown  conmunlty  and  the  neighborhoods,  and  a  growing  awareness  of 
the  Interdependence  of  these  sectors.  The  residents  of  Boston 
benefit  from  the  jobs  generated,  the  taxes  raised  and  the  physical 
Improvements  made  by  development  activity.  The  commercial, 
educational.  Institutional,  hotel  and  retail  sectors  benefit  from  a 
well -trained,  well-educated  and  well -housed  local  labor  force.  The 
public -private  partnerships  discussed  above  are  Initial  steps  In 
linking  Boston's  business  activity  with  residents'  concerns  for 
adequate  jobs,  education  and  housing.  Requiring  large  scale 
developments  to  contribute  to  addressing  the  housing  needs  In  the 
neighborhoods  Is  the  next  step  In  Unking  the  two  communities. 

Linkage  between  the  business  community  and  the  neighborhoods  through 
public -private  partnerships  has  been  a  part  of  the  Boston  environment 
for  several  years.  The  Advisory  Group  would  like  to  applaud  the 
efforts  of  those  Individuals  who  have  actively  promoted  private 
sector  Involvement  In  the  public  issues  affecting  Boston's 
residents.  Their  leadership  laid  the  groundwork  for  linking  the 
downtown  activity  with  the  neighborhood's  needs.  Efforts  such  as  the 
Boston  Jobs  Partnership,  the  Boston  Compact,  the  Boston  Housing 
Partnership,  Goals  for  Boston,  the  Summer  Jobs  Program,  hiring  goals 
for  permanent  and  construction  jobs  and  the  Private  Industry  Council 
began  the  dialogue  between  the  business  community  and  local 
neighborhoods. 

The  Advisory  Group  also  recognizes  the  substantial  contributions  made 
by  conmunlty  activists  and  neighborhood  organizations.  They  worked 
cooperatively,  where  possible,  and  combatively,  where  necessary,  to 
get  the  concerns  of  the  less  vocal  residents  In  the  neighborhoods  on 
the  agendas  of  the  government  and  local  businesses.  Many  of  the 
Initiatives  cited  above  would  not  have  come  about  without  their 
persistent  efforts.  These  community-based  groups  are  working  to 
ensure  that  the  less  powerful  residents  In  Boston  continue  to  have  a 
voice  In  the  debate  over  the  Issues  affecting  their  city.  The  long 
term  success  of  the  linkage  mechanisms  proposed  by  this  Advisory 
Group  can  only  be  ensured  by  their  continued  efforts. 

When  one  combines  this  comnunity  activism  with  the  expanded  corporate 
conscience  manifested  by  the  leaders  of  the  banking.  Insurance  and 
real  estate  communities  participating  in  the  many  public  private 
partnerships  referred  to  in  this  report,  one  realizes  that  the  time 
is  right  to  tear  down  the  economic,  geographic  and  racial  barriers 
that  keep  this  City  from  uniting  into  one  body  politic  that  acts  in 
the  interest  of  all  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
Advisory  Group  that  the  spirit  of  cooperation  among  the 
representatives  of  government,  downtown  and  the  neighborhoods, 
manifested  by  our  deliberations  and  this  report,  will  prove  to  be  of 
assistance  in  the  universal  concern  of  improving  the  quality  of  life 
1n  our  city. 
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*  Concurring  in  part  and  dissenting  in  part,  see  attached  statements. 


STATEMENT  OF  PARTIAL  CONCURRENCE  AND  PARTIAL  DISSENT 

The  Advisory  Group  members  listed  below  concur  with  the  Report's 
overall   recommendations  for  a  mandatory,  city-wide  linkage  program 
but  dissent  In  part  from  some  of  the  Report's  specific 
recommendations  and  findings. 

1.  Nature  of  the  Developer's  Contribution.     For  reasons  stated  In  the 
Report,  we  feel  that  an  impact  fee  of  at  least  five  dollars 
($5.00)  per  square  foot  should  be  paid  In  full  prior  to  the 
granting  of  a  certificate  of  occupancy.    We  further  feel  that  the 
fee  charged  to  MGL  Chapter  121 A  entitles  who  are  permitted  to 
terminate  long-term  tax  agreements  with  the  City  should  be 
substantially  In  excess  of  the  amounts  recoimended  by  the  Report, 
In  view  of  the  "windfalls"  to  developers  likely  to  result  from    ■ 
the  reduced  tax  obligations. 

2.  Use  of  the  Linkage  Funds.     For  reasons  stated  In  the  Report,  we 
feel  that  the  linkage  funds  should  be  targeted  exclusively  to  low 
and  moderate  Income  households,  with  a  significant  portion  of  the 
funds  earmarked  for  low  Income  families. 

3.  Rationale  for  the  Linkage  Program.     While  the  Advisory  Group  chose 
not  to  investigate  the  relationship  between  downtown  development 
and  the  shortage  of  affordable  housing,  we  feel  that  information 
prepared  by  the  BRA  has  demonstrated  the  need  for  approximately 
eighteen  hundred  (1,800)  moderately-priced  units  a  year  over  the 
next  decade  to  accommodate  Increased  demand  generated  by  new 
office  development.     We  therefore  wish  to  record  the  view  that 
the  proposed  linkage  program  Is  a  necessary,  though  partial, 
measure  to  offset  this  adverse  development  Impact. 


Emily  P.  Achtenberg 
Albert  W.  Wall  is 
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APPENDIX  IV:  SAN  FRANCISCO  OHPP  FORMULA* 


The  San  Francisco  City  Planning  Department  developed  a  formula  to 
calculate  the  Impact  of  office  development  on  housing  demand.  Several 
assumptions  were  made:  (1)  that  40  percent  of  new  workers  will  seek 
housing  In  San  Francisco;  (2)  that  a  typical  worker  occupies  250  square 
feet  of  office  space;  and  (3)  that  one  residential  unit  houses  1.8  of 
these  new  office  workers.  Thus,  the  following  equation  provides  a 
working  guideline  for  the  development  of  housing  to  off -set  the  effects 
of  office  development. 

gross  sq.  ft.  of  office  space    .4  employees  ,  New  Residential 
2bO  sq.  ft.  per  employee      l.u  employees     Units  Needed  to 

per  residential    Satisfy  Demand 

unit 

The  formula  translates  to  one  new  residential  unit  required  for  every 
1,125  gross  square  feet  of  office  space. 


*The  source  of  this  Information  Is  a  draft  article  of  "San  Francisco's 
Office  Housinq  Production  Program:     Office  Developer's  Finance  Local 
Housing  Costs    by  Laurie  B.  Share  and  Susan  Diamond. 


APPENDIX  V:  PAYMENT  SCHEDULE  FOR  DEVELOPER'S  CONTRIBUTION 


The  first  payment  vrfll  be  made  at  the  time  of  the  granting  of 
certificate  of  occupancy  or  twenty-four  (24)  months  after  the 
granting  of  the  building  permit.  Payments  will  be  made  annually 
thereafter,  for  eleven  (1 

Time 

Year  One: 
Year  Two: 
Year  Three: 
Year  Four: 
Year  Five: 
Year  Six: 
Year  Seven: 
Year  Eight: 
Year  Nine: 
Year  Ten: 
Year  Eleven: 
Year  Twelve: 


11)  years. 

Payment 

$  .42  per  square  foot 

.42  per  square  foot 

.42  per  square  foot 

.42  per  square  foot 

■ 

.42  per  square  foot 

.42  per  square  foot 

.42  per  square  foot 

.42  per  square  foot 

, 

.42  per  square  foot 

.42  per  square  foot 

.42  per  square  foot 

.42  per  square  foot 

Total  Payment: 


$5.04  per  square  foot 
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I.     CDBG-ASSISTED  HOUSING  PROGRAMS 

A.  The  Neighborhood  Development  and  Employment  Agency  (NDEA)  1s  a 
designated  city  recipient  and  administrator  for  federal  Community 
Development  Block  Grant  (CDBG)  funds  from  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.     The  CDBG  "Year  IX"  fiscal  year  started  July 
1,  1983.     A  number  of  housing  rehabilitation  programs,  funded  with 
CDBG  funds,  are  administered  by  the  Ofi-ice  of  Housing,  an  operating 
division  of  NDEA.     These  programs  are  described  below  as  they  have 
operated  in  Year  VIII  and  will  operate  in  Year  IX. 

B.  Office  of  Housing  Programs 

1.     CASH  BACK  PROGRAM 

The  Cash  Back  Program  was  designed  to  enable  low  and  moderate-income 
owner-occupants  of  one  to  six-family  structures  to  correct  housing 
code  violations  and  make  energy  conservation  improvements.     The 
operating  mechanism  of  the  Cash  Back  Program  is  a  rebate,  which  acts 
as  an  incentive  to  homeowners  to  perform  the  necessary  improvements. 
This  cash  rebate  is  based  on  a  percentage  of  the  value  of  the 
rehabilitation  and  the  value  of  one  free  energy  item,  both  of  which 
are  determined  by  the  program's  rehabilitation  specialists.    The 
rebate  percentage  level  for  which  the  homeowner  is  eligible  is  also 
determined  by  the  homeowner's  Income,  family  size  and  age. 

In  CDBG  Year  VIII,  the  Cash  Back  Program  operated  in  eleven 
neighborhoods:     Allston/Brighton,  Charlestown,  the  North  End,  the 
Ashmont  section  of  Dorchester,  the  Mt.  Bowdoin  section  of  Dorchester, 
East  Boston,  Hyde  Park,  Jamaica  Plain,  Roslindale,  West  Roxbury  and 
South  Boston. 

In  CDBG  Year  IX  it  is  proposed  that  the  Cash  Back  Program  be 
eliminated. 


2.  CASH  UP-FRONT  PROGRAM 

This  program  was  designed  to  provide  "cash  poor"  lower-Income 
homeowners  with  a  flow  of  funds  both  during  and  Immediately  following 
the  rehabilitation  process.     As  such  It  Is  a  variation  of  the  former 
Cash  Back  Program,  which  It  will  replace  In  Year  IX,  providing 
participants  with  an  up-front  grant  which  Is  placed  In  a  bank  escrow 
account  and  drawn  down  In  two  payments  as  work  Is  completed.     As  with 
the  Cash  Back  Program  rebate,  the  Cash  Up-Front  grant  Is  based  on  a 
percentage  of  the  value  of  rehabilitation  plus  the  cost  of  one  free 
energy  Item. 

Moderate-Income  participants  are  eligible  for  a  twenty  percent  (20S) 
grant,  plus  the  cost  of  a  free  energy  Item,  while  low-Income 
participants  are  eligible  for  a  forty  percent  (40%)  grant,  plus  the 
cost  of  a  free  energy  Item.     In  addition.  Cash  Up-Front  Program 
participants  may  be  eligible  to  apply  for  below  market  Interest  rate, 
loans  through  a  participating  bank. 

Introduced  on  a  pilot  basis  In  Year  VII,  the  Cash  Up-Front  Program 
was  targeted  In  Year  VIII  to  five  neighborhoods:     Codman  Square, 
Mattapan,  Franklin  Field,  Roxbury  and  the  South  End. 

In  CDBG  Year  IX  the  Cash  Up-Front  Program  will  be  available  In  the 
neighborhoods  of  Mattapan,  Franklin  Field,  Roxbury,  North  Dorchester, 
and  Charlestown  and  In  targeted  areas  of  housing  need  In  Allston, 
East  Boston,  Hyde  Park,  RosHndale,  South  Boston,  Jamaica  Plain,  and 
South  Dorchester  (including  Codman  Square).     The  Year  IX  Cash 
Up-Front  Program  design  will  be  modified  to  allow  investor-owned 
properties  to  participate  and  to  include  seven  unit  structures. 
These  last  two  measures  will  be  introduced  to  ensure  greater  tenant 
benefit  from  the  program. 

3.  HOME  LOAN  PROGRAM 

The  Home  Loan  Program  was  designed  In  order  to  assit  low  to 
moderate-income  homeowners  In  performing  substantial  levels  of 
rehabilitation  on  their  properties.     CDBG-funded  deferred  loans  are 
coupled  with  property  improvement  loans  (usually  FHA  Title  1  loans) 
to  effectively  subsidize  the  Interest  rate  on  such  private  loans  down 
to  three  percent  (3%),  six  percent  (6%)  or  nine  percent  (9%), 
depending  upon  the  owner's  Income  and  family  size.     The  program 
requires  that  a  lien  be  placed  on  the  property  for  a  five  year 
period.     If  the  property  is  sold  during  that  time,  a  pro-rated 
portion  of  the  deferred  loan  is  returned  to  the  City. 

While  the  Home  Loan  Program  is  directed  primarily  at  owner-occupied 
properties,  it  Is  also  available  to  investor-owned  structures.     For 
Investor-owners,  the  effective  Interest  rate  ranges  from  three 
percent  (3%)  to  twelve  percent  (12%),  depending  upon  the  financial 
status  of  the  property.     The  amount  of  the  deferred  loan  is 
sufficient  to  ensure  the  financial  feasibility  of  the  project,  but  Is 
limited  only  to  the  amount  required  to  induce  the  rehabilitation  to 
occur.     The  program  requires  that  a  majority  of  tenants  in 
Investor-owned  properties  have  Incomes  within  eighty  percent  (80%)  of 
the  median  Income  level  for  the  Boston  Standard  Metropolitan 

Statistical  Area  and  a  rent  regulatory  agreement  must  be  signed  by 
the  owner. 


To  date,  the  Home  Loan  Program  has  been  operated  1n  the  following 
neighborhoods:     Charlestown,  the  North  End,  the  Meetinghouse  HUl, 
Jones  Hill,  Virglnla-Monadnock,  Codman  Square  and  Florl da-Tempi eton 
neighborhoods  of  Dorchester;  the  Wellington  Hill  section  of  Mattapan; 
the  former  312  area  and  Lower  End  of  South  Boston;  the 
Sav-Mor/Qulncy-Geneva,  and  Highland  Park  neighborhoods  of  Roxbui-y; 
Chinatown;  and  the  Fenway. 

In  CDBG  Year  IX  the  Home  Loan  Program  will  be  available  In  several 
addtlonal  neighborhoods  Including  Hyde  Square  In  Jamaica  Plain  as 
well  as  Shirley-Dudley  and  Washington  Park  In  Roxbury. 

4.     RENTAL  REHABILITATION  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM 

Ttie  Rental  Rehabilitation  Demonstration  Program  Is  part  of  the  second 
round  of  HUD's  national  demonstration.     It  will  attempt  to  address 
the  rehabilitation  needs  of  small  and  moderate-sized  rental 
properties  occupied  predominantly  by  low-  and  moderate-Income  tenants. 

In  Boston  the  Rental  Rehabilitation  Demonstration  Program  operates  as 
a  special  component  of  the  Home  Loan  Program.     The  demonstration  will 
seek  to  encourage  participation  of  Investor-owners  through  the  use  of 
two  Incentives:     (1)  an  effective  low-Interest  rate  loan  resulting 
from  the  pairing  of  a  privately-  Issued  loan  and  a  CDBG-funded 
subsidy  and  (2)  rental  assistance  payments  to  tenants  through  a 
special   set-aside  of  Section  8  certificates. 

The  Year  YIII  Rental  Rehabilitation  Demonstration  Program  was 
targeted  to  two  neighborhoods  in  Boston:     the  Highland  Park  area  of 
Roxbury  and  the  Meetinghouse  Hill   section  of  Dorchester. 

In  CDBG  Year  IX  (FY  1984)  the  Rental  Rehabilitation  Demonstration 
Program  will  expand  the  Year  VIII  boundaries  for  Meetinghouse  Hill 
and  Highland  Park  and  possibly  include  another  program  area  yet  to  be 
determined. 


5.  DEFERRED  LOAN  PILOT  PROGRAM 

The  Deferred  Loan  Pilot  Program  was  developed  1n  order  to  address 
rehabilitation  needs  of  the  very  low-income  homeowners  for  whom 
current  housing  programs  are  not  financially  accessible.     The  Pilot 
will  allow  the  City  to  test  the  feasibility  of  using  a  one  hundred 
percent  (100%)  deferred  loan  mechanism  to  finance  the  correction  of 
major  code  violations.     A  lien  will  be  placed  on  the  property  for  a 
five  year  period  so  that,  in  the  event  of  sale,  a  pro-rated  portion 
of  the  loan  will  revert  to  the  City.     If  no  sale  occurs  during  the 
five  year  lien  period,  the  loan  in  effect  becomes  a  grant  without  a 
repayment  requirement.    Maximum  costs  of  construction  are  specified 
and  are  adjusted  by  structure  size. 

In  Year  VIII  the  Deferred  Loan  Pilot  Program  was  targeted  to  a 
portion  of  Census  Tract  #906,  within  the  Shirley-Dudley  area  of 
Roxbury.    This  sub-area  has  also  been  recently  designated  for 
complementary  financial  support  through  the  Massachusetts  Housing 
Finance  Agency's  (MHFA)  Single-Family  Program  (below  market-interest 
rate  morgage  money).     Participant  eligibility  is  determined  by 
owner-occupancy  and  income.     The  Pilot  is  restricted  to  very 
low-income  homeowners  whose  incomes  fall  below  fifty  percent  (SOS)  of 
the  median  income  for  the  metropolitan  area. 

In  CDBG  Year  IX  the  Deferred  Loan  Pilot  Program  will  expand  its 
inital  target  area  to  include  the  entire  Shirley-Dudley  area  of 
Roxbury  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  McLellan-Bradshaw  neighborhood  in 
Franklin  Field. 

6.  HOMESTEAD I NG  PROGRAM 

The  Homesteading  Program  provides  homeownership  opportunities  to  low 
and  moderate-income  individuals  who  are  willing  to  invest  in  a 
rehabilitated  property.    The  program  rehabilitates  vacant  and 
abandoned  properties  and  makes  them  available  to  prospective 
homebuyers  at  a  price  equal  to  the  fair  market  value.     Funding  for 
the  Program  is  derived  from  a  combination  of  federal  Section  810 
funds,  CDBG  funds  and  a  revolving  fund  started  with  CDBG-funded  seed 
monies. 

The  Year  VIII  Homesteading  Program  operated  in  conjunction  with 
community  based  organizations  in  the  following  neighborhoods:     Uphams 
Comer,  Dorchester  (Dorchester  Bay  Economic  Development  Corporation); 
Meetinghouse  Hill,  Dorchester  (Ronan  Neighborhood  Association,  Inc.); 
Franklin  Field  and  Roxbury  (Roxbury  Multi-Service  Center);  Jamaica 
Plain  (Urban  Edge,  Inc.);  and  East  Boston  (East  Boston  Community 
Development  Corporation). 

In  CDBG  Year  IX  the  Urban  Homesteading  Program  will  be  substantially 
expanded  in  order  to  more  than  double  the  City's  capacity  to 
rehabilitate  vacant  and  abandoned  housing. 


7.  SECTION  312  REHABILITATION  LOAN  PROGRAM 

The  Section  312  Rehabilitation  Loan  Program  provides  low  to 
moderate-income  homeowners  with  federally-funded,  low  interest  rate 
loans  to  undertake  substantial  rehabilitation  of  their  properties. 
In  addition,  owners  receive  the  benefit  of  an  extended  loan  term  of 
twenty  (20)  years.     While  the  program  is  aimed  primarily  at 
owner-occupants  of  one  to  four-unit  properties,  investor-owned 
multi-family  properties  are  also  eligible  to  participate. 

The  Section  312  Loan  Program  has  been  relatively  inactive  for  the 
pasit  two  years  due  to  a  rescission  of  federal  funding.     Recently, 
however,  program  funds  derived  from  loan  repayments  have  been  made 
available.     Consequently,  the  program  has  been  revived,  although  with 
a  greater  emphasis  on  multi-family  rehabilitation. 

The  s1ngl«-family  component  of  the  Section  312  Rehabilitation  Loan 
Program  is  now  available  only  In  Section  810  Urban  Homesteading 
neighborhoods:     Codman  Square,  Meetinghouse  Hill  and  Wellington 
Hill.     The  Section  312  Multi -Family  Program  is  available  to 
investor-owned  properties  in  most  target  areas. 

In  CDBG  Year  IX  the  Section  312  Rehabilitation  Loan  Program 

anticipates  a  greater  amount  of  funding  from  HUD  from  the  repayment 

of  past  loans.     The  bulk  of  the  funding  is  projected  to  support 
multi -family  projects. 

8.  HOUSING  CREATION  INITIATIVE 

This  initiative,  new  in  Year  IX,  proposes  to  offer  flexible 
assistance  to  housing  development  projects  that  are  unsuitable  for 
other  CDBG  housing  programs.  Funding  will  be  provided  on  a 
competitive  basis  to  housing  projects  and  programs  that  will  benefit 
neighborhoods  and  could  not  otherwise  be  implemented.  Priority  will 
be  given  to  (a)  the  redevelopment  of  small-scale,  abandoned 
structures  and  (b)  the  development  of  manufactured  housing  on  vacant 
city  lots.  Assistance  through  this  initiative  will  be  primarily  in 
the  form  of  loans  which  may  finance  a  variety  of  direct  development 
expenses.  The  terms  of  these  loans,  such  as  Interest  rate,  length  of 
loan  term,  repayment  schedule,  etc.,  will  be  tailored  to  meet  the 
needs  of  each  project.  Eligible  uses  of  program  assistance  will 
include  acquisition  costs,  site  improvements,  construction  financing, 
subordinated  permanent  financing,  near  equity  loans  and  bridge 
financing.  Assistance  through  this  initiative  is  intended  as 
financing  of  last  resort,  available  only  to  projects  that  have  made 
the  best  effort  possible  to  secure  other  private  and  public  funds 
without  success. 

C.  Other  CDBG  Programs 

A  number  of  CDBG-assi sted  housing  ventures  are  operated  by  housing 
entities  other  than  the  Office  of  Housing.  A  listing  and  description 
of  some  of  these  programs  follows. 


1.  BOSTON  HOUSING  PARTNERSHIP.  INC. 

The  Boston  Housing  l^artnership.  Inc.  Is  a  new  non-profit  organization 
supported  by  the  City,  state  finance  agencies,  foundations  and  major 
Boston  financial  Institutions.     In  its  first  year  of  operation  the 
Partnership  Is  developing  a  competitive  demonstration  program  to 
rehabilitate  five  hundred  (500)  units  of  deteriorated  rental  housing 
for  low  and  moderate-Income  households.     This  program  Is  expected  to 
cost  approximately  eighteen  million  dollars  ($18,000,000). 

The  City  has  already  committed  one  million  dollars  ($1)  from  Year 
VIII  CDBG  funds  to  the  Partnership.     Tax-exempt  pennanent  financing 
totalling  twelve  million  dollars  ($12,000,000)  Is  currently  being 
arranged  with  several  state  agencies.     Approximately  three  million 
dollars  ($3,000,000)  Is  expected  from  syndication  proceeds  and  the     ' 
balance  Is  being  provided  by  private  foundations  and  corporations. 
In  CDBG  Year  IX,  the  City  will  further  capitalize  the  Boston  Housing, 
Partnership  based  on  satisfactory  performance, 

2.  ABANDONED  PROPERTY  PRESERVATION  PROGRAM 

This  program,  also  new  In  Year  iX,  represents  an  effort  by  the  City 
to  secure  and  salvage  abandoned  properties  and  return  them  to  active 
housing  uses.  The  program  will  provide  funds  for  structural  repairs 
to  deteriorating  buildings  to  both  prevent  further  deterioration  and 
reduce  the  cost  of  rehabilitation  at  a  later  date.   The  program  is 
aimed  at  securing  buildings  which  would  otherwise  be  demolished 
(because  of  their  high  rehabilitation  costs)  and  will  thereby 
increase  the  supply  of  structures  that  can  be  redeveloped.  This 
program  will  be  administered  by  the  Inspectional  Services  Department 
in  concert  with  NDEA. 

3.  BHA  DEVELOPMENT  MODERNIZATION/SECURITY  .  u  .* 
This  program  provides  greater  security  at  Boston  Housing  Authority 
developments  by  providing  funds  for  the  installation  of  replacement 
windows  and  security  screens  at  a  number  of  BHA  developments.  These 
improvements  represent  an  effort  to  modernize  public  housing  units  as 
well  as  improve  security  for  tenants  in  the  development.  In 
addition,  the  provision  of  CDBG  funds  for  these  purposes  enables  the 
BHA  to  use  its  own  modernization  funds  to  underwrite  the  cost  of  a 
special  security  program  operating  in  BHA  projects.  This  program 
Involves  both  Team  Police,  security  patrols  by  Boston  Police 
Department  personnel,  and  Civilian  Investigators,  plain  clothes 
personnel,  who  aid  the  police  in  criminal  investigations. 

4.  NEIGHBORHOOD  HOUSING  SERVICES  ^^  ^   ^ 
Local  Neighborhood  Housing  i>ervices  groups  are  community-based 
non-profit  organizations  that  work  with  private  financial 
institutions  to  provide  home  improvement  loans  in  selected  areas,  m 
addition  to  helping  homeowners  secure  financing  from  participating 
banks,  the  NHS  groups  operate  their  own  revolving  loan  funds  to 
assist  homeowners  who  cannot  get  conventional  financing.  CDB6  funds 
will  continue  to  be  used  as  a  portion  of  the  revolving  loan  funds  and 
to  match  private  money  used  for  adminstration.  In  Year  IX,  these 
funds  will  be  directed  to  the  establishment  of  the  Mount 
Bowdoin-Glenway  NHS,  a  new  organization  recently  selected  through  a 

competitive  process. 


5.  FAIR  HOUSING  COMMISSION 

The  Boston  Fair  Housing  Commission  1s  charged  with  a  mandate  to 
Investigate  housing  discrimination  complaints,  hold  hearings, 
subpoena  witnesses  and  refer  cases  to  the  Massachusetts  Comnlsslon 
Against  Discrimination,  HUD  and  the  courts.     The  Comnlsslon  will  also 
conduct  an  educational  campaign  to  Inform  city  officials,  real  estate 
professionals,  and  the  general  public  of  their  duties,  obligations 
and  rights  under  existing  fair  housing  legislation.     The  CDBG 
entitlement  has  traditionally  been  a  source  of  support  to  the  City's 
fair  housing  activities.     NDEA  plans  to  contribute  this  support  in 
Year  IX  by  substantially  underwriting  the  Commission's  operations. 

6.  COMMUNITY  DISORDERS  UNIT 

Funded  in  part  by  CDBG,  the  Community  Disorders  Unit  (CDU)  of  the 
Boston  Police  Department  investigates  racially  motivated  incidents. 
CDU  monitors,  reviews  and  coordinates  the  Police  Department's 
response  to  racial  discord  in  the  City,  and  meets  with  neighborhood 
leaders  to  analyze  patterns  of  racial  conflict,  discuss  public  safety 
programs,  and  provide  counseling  for  victims  of  violence  or 
harassment.     CDU  also  works  to  develop  strategies  to  prevent  future 
acts  of  violence  from  occurring  in  particularly  problematic 
neighborhoods. 

In  carrying  out  its  mandate,  CDU  conducts  investigations  and 
interviews  regarding  racial  incidents,  surveillance  and  security 
checks,  field  interrogation  observations,  and  community  meetings.     In 
addition,  officers  of  the  Boston  Police  Department  participate  1n 
training  programs  on  such  Issues  as  Civil  Rights,  Anti -Crime 
Techniques  for  Community  Disorders,  and  Arson  Investigation.     NDEA 
plans  to  continue  its  past  funding  of  CDU  with  support  from  Year  IX 
funds. 


II.  UDAG-ASSISTED  HOUSING  PROGRAMS 

A.     In  addition  to  CDBG-funded  housing  programs,  the  City,  through  the 
BRA  has  supported  a  number  of  other  significant  projects  which  create 
housing  for  low-  and  moderate-Income  residents  with  funds  from  the 
("UDAG")  program.     These  projects,  described  below,  are  designed  to 
address  the  problems  of  abandonment,  arson  and  affordable  housing, 
and  to  offer  assistance  to  low  and  moderate  Income  households. 

1.     COPLEY  PLACE  ..... 

The  Copley  Place  UDAG  award  of  eighteen  million  eight  hundred 
eighty-five  million  dollars  ($18,850,000)  contributes  In  two  ways  to 
the  creation  of  low  and  moderate-Income  housing  In  Boston:     first, 
the  Copley  Place  development  Itself  Includes  approximately 
twenty-five  (25)  units  of  low  Income  housing;  and  second,  a 
Neighborhood  Development  Fund  ("NDF")  has  been  established  to  support 
the  creation  of  low  and  moderate-Income  housing  In  the  City.    This 
fund  win  be  financed  from  repayments  of  the  UDAG  loan  made  available 
to  the  Copley  Place  and  other  developers. 

a.  Copley  Place  Housing  ^    , 

As  part  ot  the  mixe^  use  development  project  at  Copley  Place, 
one  hundred  (100)  units  of  mixed-Income  housing  will  be 
provided  on  site.     Of  the  one  hundred  (100)  units,  a  minimum  of 
twenty-five  percent  (25%)  will  be  made  available  to  low-income 
persons  and  families.     A  construction  contract  for  the  proposed 
housing  was  awarded  in  early  summer  1983,  and  project 
completion  and  occupancy  is  scheduled  for  the  Fall  of  1984. 
The  project  design  provides  a  mix  of  housing  types  suitable  for 
both  families  and  elderly  households. 

b.  Neighborhood  Development  Fund 

In  its  UUAU  application  for  the  Copley  Place  Project  the  City 
of  Boston  established  that  fifteen  million  dollars 
($15,000,000)  of  the  Federal  funds  would  be  provided  as  a  loan 
to  the  developer.  It  established  that  the  proceeds  from  this 
loan  would  be  allocated  to  the  NDF,  which  would  make  loans  to 
neighborhood  development  projects.  During  the  first  five  years 
of  repayment,  funds  will  be  provided  to  projects  which  enable 
residents  of  the  Copley  Place  Impact  area  to  continue  to  reside 
In  the  area. 

2.  COLUMBIA  POINT  „  ^ 

The  City  of  Boston  has.  been  working  to  create  a  new  Boston 
neighborhood  at  Columbia  Point  consisting  of  a  mixed-income,  racially 
Integrated,  residential  community  closely  connected  to  the  already 
strong  institutional  and  conmerclal  activities  on  the  penninsula. 
After  years  of  planning  ,  accompanied  by  a  steady  deterioration  of 
conditions  on  the  Point,  particularly  at  the  public  housing  project, 
substantial  progress  has  been  made  towards  this  goal  in  the  last  year. 


For  some  years,  the  BRA,  as  the  City's  agent  at  Columbia  Point,  has 
worked  closely  with  the  Boston  Housing  Authority  and  the  Columbia 
Point  Community  Task  Force,  Inc.,  the  elected  body  representing  the 
remaining  public  housing  tenants,  to  put  together  an  acceptable  plan 
for  the  revltalization  of  Columbia  Point  and  to  move  this  plan  to 
reality.     Two  years  ago  the  three  parties  signed  the  Columbia  Point 
Resident  Rehousing  Agreement  guaranteeing  the  present  tenants  a  new 
or  rehabilitated  housing  unit  In  the  new  Columbia  Point.     Some  months 
ago  HUD  also  became  a  signatory  to  this  agreement. 

In  the  last  year  the  three  parties,  with  the  concurrence  of  HUD,  came 
to  a  general  consensus  about  the  kind  of  mixed-income,  racially 
integrated  housing  conmunity  proposed  for  the  Point.     The  design  and 
development  requirements  and  guidelines  for  this  family-oriented 
project  were  incorporated  into  the  Columbia  Point  Penninsula  Request 
for  Developer  Proposals,  issued  September  12,  1982.     This  developer's 
kit  offers  a  fifty  (50)  acre  parcel,  owned  In  part  by  the  SNA  and  in 
part  by  the  City  of  Boston.     The  developers  were  requested  to  submit 
qualifications  and  then  proposals  for  up  to  sixteen  hundred  (1,600) 
units  of  new  and  renovated  housing  for  low-  and  moderate-  and 
higher-income  tenants  and/or  owners  with  appropriate  recreational, 
conmunity  and  retail  support  facilities. 

The  major  requirement  for  the  developer  was  that  four  hundred  (400) 
units  of  low-income  housing  (public  housing  eligible)  be  guaranteed 
for  the  life  of  the  project.     Initially  the  low-income  units  would  be 
for  tenants  who  want  to  continue  living  at  Columbia  Point,  but  in  the 
long  term  to  assure  a  low-income  presence  in  the  community.     The 
developers  were  also  requested  to  provide  four  hundred  units  of 
moderate-income  housing  with  the  balance,  four  hundred  (400)  to  eight 
hundred  (800)  units,  of  market-rate  housing. 

The  City  applied  for  a  twenty  five  (25)  million  dollar  UDAG  grant 
last  year  to  assist  in  the  redevelopment  of  Columbia  Point.     In 
September,  1982,  HUD  awarded  the  City  one  point  four  (1.4)  million 
dollars  as  a  loan  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  adjacent 
Bayside  Exposition  Center  and  two  point  one  (2.1)  million  dollars  for 
public  Improvements  at  Columbia  Point.     The  City  will  soon  reapply 
for  the  balance  of  the  original  request,  approximately  twenty  (20) 
million  dollars,  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  low  and 
moderate-income  housing  units  on  the  peninsula.     In  addition,  the 
repayment  of  the  Bayside  UDAG  loan  over  a  fifteen  (15)  year  period  is 
to  provide  on-going  support  for  the  new  housing  to  be  developed. 


On  September  29,  1983,  an  historic  announcement  for  Columbia  Point 
was  Issued  by  the  Mayor,  the  BRA,  the  BHA,  HUD,  and  the  Task  Force: 
A  development  team  representing  a  joint  venture  of  Corcoran,  Mull  Ins, 
and  Jennlson,  The  National  Housing  Partnership,  Peabody  Construction, 
Cruz  Construction,  and  Housing  Associates  was  selected  to  redevelop 
the  housing  site.  An  economically  and  racially  Intergrated  new 
neighborhood  of  twelve  hundred  to  sixteen  hundred  (1,200  -  1,600) 
units  will  be  created  over  the  next  five  (5)  years  at  a  cost  of  one 
hundred  fifty  (150)  million  dollars  to  two  (200)  hundred  million 
dollars  .  Construction  on  the  first  phase  of  work  Is  scheduled  to 
begin  In  late  1984.  Thus,  after  years  of  planning,  through  a 
combination  of  local,  state  and  federal  assistance,  and  through  a 
public  private  partnership  of  effort,  the  promise  of  Columbia  Point 
Is  soon  to  be  realized. 


3.  NEIGHBORHOOD  HOUSING  UDAG  , 

In  January,   19^3.  the  City  appHed  for  a  housing  UDAG  through  NDEA. 
The  UDAG  was  to  assist  with  the  rehabilitation  of  several  vacant 
structures  In  Boston's  neighborhoods,  for  housing  for  low  and 
moderate-Income  residents.     Three  of  the  component  projects  are  now 
active:     Audubon/Baker-Logue;  43  Symphony  Road;  and  the  Bui  finch 
.  Building. 

a.  Audubon/Baker-Logue  ,     ^  .     ^        *  ^  ^.^ 
In  the  Mattapan  section  of  Boston,  this  project  Is  targeted  to 
assist  moderate-Income  buyers.    Through  rehabilitation  and  new 
construction  at  these  two  former  school  sites,  forty-three  (43) 
condominium  units  will  be  provided.     In  April  of  1983,  the  City 
was  awarded  six  hundred  forty-five  thousand  dollars  ($645,000)' 
In  UDAG  funds  for  this  project. 

b.  43  Symphony  Road  ..^,^^  ^.         * 
The  43  Symphony  koad  project  Involves  the  rehabilitation  of  a 
vacant,  fire-gutted  building  In  the  Fenway.     The  project  will 
create  sixteen  (16)  housing  units,  organized  as  a  limited 
equity  cooperative.     UDAG  assistance  In  the  amount  of  two 
hundred  twenty-four  thousand  dollars  ($224,000)  Is  sought  by 
the  City  to  make  the  units  affordable  to  moderate-Income 
households.     In  addition  to  the  UDAG  funds,  the  City  will 
provide  two  (2)  vacant  adjacent  lots  for  resident  parking. 

c.  Bui  finch  Building  „  ,...     u         •     * 
Located  -in  the  Mission  Hill  neighborhood,  the  Bulfmch  project 
will  create  twenty-five  (25)  condominium  units  for  the  area. 
The  City  is  requesting  five  hundred  fourteen  thousand  dollars 
($514,000)  In  UDAG  funds  to  write  down  the  cost  of  units  in  the 
project  to  levels  affordable  to  moderate-Income  buyers.    The 
project  has  received  a  holdover  from  HUD  and  final  documents 
are  now  being  prepared  for  HUD's  consideration. 

4.     WESTLAND  AVENUE  .     .  ^      /ox     4n4«„ 

In  October  of  1980,  the  City  of  Boston  received  two  (2)  million 
dollars  in  UDAG  funds  to  assist  with  substantial  rehabilitation  of 
several  structures  on  Westland  Avenue  in  the  Fenway.     The  Westland 
Avenue  project  added  ninety-six  (96)  units  to  the  area  s  housing 
«;tock    which  were  fully  occupied  by  April  of  1982.     Two  hundred 
?i^St;-?fJe  tKand  dollars^$225.000)  of  the  UDAG  was  used  to  fund 
cash  requirements  of  the  project,  and  the  remaining  one  million  seven 
hundred  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  ($1,775,000)  was  Invested  in 
government  backed  securities.     Income  from  the  ^"^'es^ent  will  be 
used  exclusively  to  reduce  monthly  rents  on  up  to  ^orty  (40)  of  the 
units,  by  fifty  dollars  ($50)  per  month  or  ten  percent  (10%), 
whichever  Is  greater,  below  the  market  rents  established  for  units 
within  the  project. 


5.     LOWER  MILLS 

Renovation  of  the  historic  Baker  Chocolate  Mill  complex  in  the  Lower 
Mills  section  of  Dorchester  will  add  about  one  hundred  thirty-three 
(133)  housing  units  to  the  area's  housing  stock.     The  renovations 
will  proceed  in  two  phases  and  are  targeted  to  moderate-income 
families  with  average  rents  of  approximately  four  hundred 
seventy-five  dollars  ($475)  per  month. 

To  assure  that  rent  levels  will  be  affordable,  NDEA  applied  for  UDAG 
assistance.     In  August,  1982,  HUD  awarded  the  project  a  six  hundred 
sixty  thousand  dollar  ($660,000)  UDAG  for  the  first  phase,  now 
completed  and  occupied;  another  one  million,  three  hundred  forty 
thousand  dollars  ($1,340,000)  in  UDAG  funding  is  pending  for  the 
second  phase  which  is  scheduled  for  a  construction  start  in  late 
1983.     The  UDAG  funds,  combined  with  contributions  from  syndication 
proceeds,  will  be  applied  to  establish  an  annuity,  interest  on  which, 
will  reduce  rents  to  levels  affordable  by  moderate-income  tenants. 
The  unique  development  concept  also  calls  for  the  sale  of  units  to 
renters  after  six  years—as  condominiums  at  below  market  prices. 
Thus,  this  reuse  of  the  Baker  Chocolate  Mills  provides  both 
affordable  rental  and  homeownership  opportunities. 
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